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ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


iis paper, being a library paper, 
should begin with a warning to 
the cataloger. The author is not 
Archibald MacLeish, though the by-line 
says so. The author is the Library of 
Congress. It would be almost impossible 
for the most gifted and persistent cata- 
loger on earth, even though a member of 
the Library’s staff (which she certainly 
would be), to identify the occasional 
sentences I have borrowed from the re- 
ports of my colleagues—Mr. Clapp, or 
Mr. Mearns, or Dr. Evans, or Mr. 
Henkle, or Dr. Hanke, or Mr. Rogers, or 
Mrs. Wright, perhaps, or other mem- 
bers of the Library’s staff. The reorgani- 
zation of the Library of Congress was a 
labor in common of many men and wom- 
en, and this account of it is such a labor 
also. If the general orders and other 
documents in which the Library’s or- 
ganization was accomplished and ex- 
pressed were generally in my words, it 
was not because the work was necessarily 
mine but rather because, being a writer 
rather than a librarian, I prefer the sound 
of my own phrases. If the manuscript of 
this paper is largely in my handwriting, 
it is merely because mine were the last 
hands through which it passed. 
I insist on this not out of modesty 
but out of pride. Of the various changes 


accomplished in my five-year term, I am 
proudest of the change which has drawn 
into the active administration of the 
Library of Congress an increasing num- 
ber of the members of its staff. A depart- 
ment of government is efficiently run 
when it is run by every man and woman 
in it, each directing the work he has 
to do, whether that work is done by 
many or by one, and that one him- 
self. The Library of Congress has not yet 
achieved that ideal; but the professional 
forum, the staff advisory committee, the 
various operating committees, and the 
Librarian’s Conference have carried it a 
long way forward. I could ask no greater 
assurance for the future welfare of the 
Library than its continuing development 
of these instruments and others like 
them. 

But if the author of this paper is not 
what he seems, neither is the paper. It 
calls itself “The Reorganization of the 
Library of Congress, 1939-44.”’ The im- 
plication is that the new Librarian of 
Congress, having just heard himself 
certified by the American Library Asso- 
ciation as no librarian, took one look at 
the world’s largest library and proceeded 
to reconstruct it from the ground up. 
Nothing of the kind, I need hardly say, 
happened. I did not set out to reorganize 
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the Library of Congress, any more than 
I had set out to become its Librarian. 
The American Library Association was 
quite right. I knew nothing about library 
administration as such in 1939. To be 
entirely frank, I am not sure that I know 
much more about it today, for I am even 
more doubtful now than I was then that 
the administration of a library differs 
essentially from the administration of 
any other organization in which highly 
developed skills and highly developed 
personalities are combined in a highly 
complicated undertaking. 

What actually happened in 1939 and 
1940 and thereafter was merely this: 
that one problem or another would de- 
mand action; that to take action it would 
become necessary to consider the effect 
of the proposed action on related situa- 
tions; that related situations had, in 
turn, their related situations; and that 
eventually it would prove simpler to 
change several things than to change one. 

The reason will be obvious to anyone 
familiar with the Library as it then was. 
The Library of Congress in 1939 was not 
so much an organization in its own right 
as the lengthened shadow of a man—a 
man of great force, extraordinary abil- 
ities, and a personality which left its 
fortunate impress upon everything he 
touched. Only a man of Herbert Put- 
nam’s remarkable qualities could have 
administered an institution of the size of 
the Library of Congress by direct and 
personal supervision of all its operations, 
and only he if his administration were 
based upon the intimate familiarities of 
forty years. To succeed Mr. Putnam—if 
one may speak of succeeding a man who 
did not have, and never could have had, 
a successor in the accurate sense of that 
term—to succeed Mr. Putnam wasa good 
deal like inheriting an enormous house at 
Stockbridge or Bar Harbor from a wise, 
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well-loved, strong-minded, charming 
and particular uncle who knew where 
everything was and how everything 
worked and what everyone could do but 
had left no indications in his will. 

My first reaction to the Library of 
Congress—and my last may well be the 
same—was the conviction that I owed it 
to my successor to leave him an organi- 
zation with a momentum of its own. 
The principal difficulty with the old 
Library, from my point of view as the un- 
expected and unexpectant heir, was the 
fact that the whole fabric depended from 
the Librarian as the miraculous archi- 
tecture of the paper wasp hangs from a 
single anchor. There was the Librarian— 
myself—in his vaulted office with his 
messenger outside. There was the chief 
assistant librarian, the late regretted 
Martin Roberts, in a room across the 
hall, his desk piled with order slips and 
vouchers. There was the office of the 
secretary of the Library—for neither the 
Librarian nor the chief assistant li- 
brarian had a full-time secretary of his 
own. And below these two, dependent on 
them for immediate supervision and di- 
rection, were thirty-five different and 
separate administrative units engaging 
in activities as various and diverse as the 
administration of the national copyright 
laws, the conduct of chamber-music con- 
certs, the procurement of talking books 
for the adult blind, the cataloging of 
books, the care of the Library buildings, 
the provision of reference and research 
service to the Congress, the publication 
and sale of cards to other libraries, the 
purchase of library materials, the service 
of manuscripts and rare books and prints 
to readers, the recruiting of personnel, 
and the provision of learned information 
in most of the languages of the world to 
readers everywhere. 

The so-called Librarian’s Committee 
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(Messrs. Joeckel, Rice, and Osborn) 
which examined the Library at my re- 
quest a few months after my appoint- 
ment described this situation in the chill 
vocabulary of the science of management 
by calling it 
in all probability the largest and most diffused 
span of control to be found in any American 
Small wonder that the Library of 
Congress is often described as a group of li- 
braries within a library. It is in effect a loose 
federation of principalities, each with strongly 
developed traditions and with administrative 
and technical idiosyncrasies There can be 
little doubt that the steady expansion of the 
number of independent organization units is in 
large measure responsible for many of the pres- 
ent difficulties in technical operations as well 
as in administration of the Library. Almost of 
necessity, each division has made its own de- 
cisions as to the technical apparatus of cata- 
logs, shelflists and indexes it has devised and as 
to its relations to the processing operations of 
the rest of the Library. It is not surprising that 
a considered program for the institution as a 
whole has not been developed. 


At the beginning, needless to say, 
there was no question in my mind of “a 
considered program for the institution as 
a whole.”” There was merely the ques- 
tion of survival. Every personnel action, 
every voucher, every book order, and 
much of the Library’s correspondence, 
except for the most routine communica- 
tions, required in theory the Librarian’s 
signature. Since I have a constitutional 
disinclination to signing documents I 
do not know to be right, and since the 
Librarian in his painted vault had no 
possible means of knowing whether the 
greater part of the papers he was ex- 
pected to sign were correct or not, the 
situation was difficult—not to say down- 
right impossible. Knowledge was sepa- 
rated from responsibility, and responsi- 
bility from knowledge. Signatures which 
should have been substantial authentica- 
tions had become mere formalities. Be- 
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cause the fiscal officers of the Library, 
like the Library’s great disbursing officer, 
the late Wade H. Rabbitt, were men of 
conscience, industry, and skill, the Li- 
brary’s accounts were in good shape; but 
the officer who so declared them over his 
signature had no means of knowing that 
they were without turning himself into a 
chief clerk or accountant. 

The practice would have been un- 
satisfactory anywhere. In the Library 
of Congress it was entirely unacceptable. 
The Library’s fiscal operations are com- 
plicated, diverse, and difficult to control 
at best. It not only accounts for ap- 
propriations which amounted in 1939 to 
$3,107,707 and which have now reached 
$4,326,930. It disposed as well of 
$350,000, this last year, from nongovern- 
mental sources, $75,000 of which came 
from its own investments. It operates 
two businesses which gross better than 
$300,000 each per annum—the Copy- 
right Office and the sale of catalog cards. 
And it administers two revolving funds 
in its photoduplication service and its 
recording laboratory which support an- 
nual sales of about $75,000 and $18,000, 
respectively. Some indication of the com- 
plexity of the Library’s fiscal operations 
and procedures is provided by the fact 
that a staff of five highly competent in- 
vestigators from the general accounting 
office, who began a survey of these opera- 
tions at my request in the fall of 1930, 
were unable to file their final report until 
April, 1942. Some indication of the char- 
acter of those operations at the time is 
given by a preliminary report of a rep- 
resentative of the division of adminis- 
trative management of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who stated in a “Memorandum 
on Fiscal Administration in the Library 
of Congress” that “‘in view of the present 
inadequacy of the fiscal facilities of the 
Library and a lack of co-ordination of its 
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several fiscal activities, a complete re- 
organization appears to be necessary.” 
What was true of fiscal operations was 
true of other operations of the Library. 
With the exception of the administra- 
tion of buildings and grounds, which was 
centered in a superintendent, most of the 
Library’s administrative operations were 
performed not in one office but in two or 
three. Even the vital administration of 
personnel matters was thus divided. 
Certain personnel functions were per- 
formed in a section of the chief clerk’s 
office. Others were performed in the 
office of the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds. The consequence was that 
the Library lacked the administrative 
supervision and staff to develop a con- 
sidered personnel policy. It had no 
grievance procedure, no announced poli- 
cies covering promotions and the posting 
of vacancies, no announced policy with 
reference to Library unions or staff re- 
lations, and no such systematic re-ex- 
amination of Library classifications as is 
necessary to the maintenance of salary 
levels under the classification system, 
It was in large part, therefore, the 
effort of a single Librarian and chief as- 
sistant librarian to deal with masses of 
forms, vouchers, pay rolls, and the like 
which led to a study of the possibilities 
of reorganization. But there were other 
and more substantial reasons as well. 
After my appointment was confirmed 
by the Senate but before I took office, I 
was earnestly approached by a number of 
librarians of university and other li- 
braries who begged me to “do something”’ 
about the delay in the delivery of Li- 
brary of Congress cards to purchasers. I 
was therefore aware, before I came to 
Washington, that something was wrong 
at some point in our cataloging and card- 
selling operations; and I appointed, 
shortly after I took office, a co-ordinating 
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committee on processing to look into the 
whole operation and report to me. The 
committee was made up of the chief 
cataloger, the chiefs of the accessions, 
card, and classification divisions, the di- 
rector of the union catalog, the chief of 
the co-operative cataloging service, and 
the chief assistant librarian. All the vari- 
ous complaints, criticisms, and charges 
which had reached me from librarians 
and others in various parts of the coun- 
try were sent along to the committee for 
consideration—complaints that the out- 
put per cataloger was down by one-half 
since the beginning of the century, 
charges that filing into the public catalog 
was months in arrears, criticisms that the 
catalogers were untrained, etc. The com- 
mittee wisely called in the doctors and 
the specialists. It heard Miss Mann, 
Professor Harriet MacPherson, Mr. Met- 
calf, Mr. Gjelsness, Mr. Trotier, and Mr. 
Wright. And, when it reported on De- 
cember 9, 1939, it announced findings 
which suggested that something had to 
be done and done promptly. There was, 
said the committee, an unprocessed ar- 
rearage in the Library of 1,670,161 vol- 
umes—that is to say, better than a mil- 
lion and a half of the six million volumes 
and pamphlets (exclusive of maps, music, 
manuscripts, prints, etc.) estimated to 
be held by the Library of Congress at 
that time were not represented in the 
public catalog. And, what was worse, the 
arrearage was piling up at the rate of 
thirty thousand books and pamphlets.a 
year. 

A similar, though less spectacular, re- 
port was made to me at about the same 
time on the subject of acquisitions. I had 
been struck, as anyone, I think, would 
have been, by the piles of book order 
cards which provided the perennial back- 
stop on Martin Roberts’ desk. I had been 
impressed also by the complaints of that 
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devoted and insatiable book purchaser, 
the late law librarian, John Vance. Mr. 
Vance had told me, with courtesy but 
firmness, that he was continually losing 
books he wanted to buy because the pur- 
chase forms backed up in the chief as- 
sistant librarian’s office. When I ques- 
tioned the chief assistant librarian, he ad- 
mitted the charge but contended that it 
was necessary for him to examine every 
title proposed for purchase, whether he 
knew anything about the book or not: 
somebody had to do it. 

Since Martin Roberts worked twelve 
to fourteen hours a day in any case and 
since he would have had to work eight- 
een or twenty to pass on all book orders, 
it seemed to me clear that something was 
wrong with the administration of the 
purchasing system and perhaps with the 
system itself. I therefore asked all chiefs 
of divisions and consultants (issuing my 
first general order for the purpose) to tell 
me what steps they habitually took to 
inform themselves of the books the Li- 
brary should have and of the books it 
could secure. Their replies made it ob- 
vious that the Library had no considered 
acquisitions program but depended rath- 
er on the activity of sellers in offering 
materials than on its own activity as a 
buyer in deciding what materials it 
needed and seeking them out. I therefore 
appointed a committee of those members 
of the Library’s staff principally con- 
cerned with purchases and asked them to 
consider what the existing situation was, 
what acquisitions policy the Library 
should adopt, and how such a policy 
should be administered. This committee, 
called the “committee on acquisitions 
policy,” listened to specialists and ex- 
perts from outside the Library, such as 
Dr. Leland, Dr. Raney, Dr. Zook, Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Swingle, Dr. Blachly, Mr 
Metcalf, and others, and duly made its 
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report. Of its recommendations on ac- 
quisitions policy I shall speak below. 
What is immediately relevant here is the 
indication given by its report that re- 
organization might be necessary in the 
acquisitions procedures as well as in the 
processing procedures and the adminis- 
trative practices. The committee in- 
formed me that, of forty important sub- 
jects listed for study, 

twelve receive relatively adequate attention 
from heads and other members of divisions, con- 
sultants, librarians, and other agents; thirteen 
of the forty subjects are partially and inade- 
quately provided for; and in fifteen, or over 
one-third of the forty subjects, no general pro- 
vision is made for the initiation of orders. Thus 
it appears that general philosophy, American 
and United States history, the social sciences 
and law generally, music, fine arts, oriental 
languages and literature, medical disciplines 
come in the first group; religions, classical 
archaeology, geology, classical and modern 
European languages and literature, the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences and agriculture 
fall in the second group; while general history, 
special national histories, modern fields of 
anthropology, the whole subject of education, 
the earth and biological sciences, medical arts 
and specialties (provided for, indeed, in the 
Army Medical Library) and technology come 
under the group for which there is no regular 
and adequate provision as to recommenda- 
tions. 


A closely related—an inevitably re- 
lated—situation was found to exist in the 
reference work of the Library—in both 
the reference work for Congress and the 
reference work for the government as a 
whole and for the general public. The 
legislative reference service was inade- 
quately staffed to perform the duties the 
Library owed Congress, and the general 
reference staff was inadequate to the de- 
mands made upon it. A certain number 
of special divisions with subject special- 
ists, some of them of the first competence, 
had been created; but they had been 
created rather as. opportunity offered 
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than as the service demanded. General 
reference inquiries in fields in which spe- 
cial divisions had not been established 
were referred to the reading rooms staff; 
and the reading rooms staff, though an 
able staff and certainly one of the most 
obliging in the world, was not a faculty 
of scholars nor could it offer first-rate 
scholarly guidance in all the fields not 
covered elsewhere. 

Moreover, the combination of refer- 
ence functions, book-service functions, 
and custodial functions in the same man 
or group of men was neither efficient nor, 
however it may have looked on the sur- 
face, economical. Every assistant wanted 
to be a reference man or, in any case, a 
desk man in the public service; and the 
custodial responsibilities languished. 
There had been a count of materials “‘by 
estimate only” in 1898 and “‘a new count 
of printed books and manuscripts’’ in 
1902. Thereafter there had been a single 
inventory of the classified collections 
which began in 1928 (June) and ended in 
1934 (May), showing 170,692 volumes 
missing from their places. (Of these, ma- 
terials represented by 91,359 entries had 
been found by 1941; and by spring, 1944, 
materials represented by an additional 
24,990 entries had been located, reducing 
the entries for missing books to 54,343.) 
No officer of the Library in a position to 
make his voice heard was charged with 
primary custodial responsibilities; the 
various special divisions had their own, 
often conflicting, procedures for book 
care and binding; and a tremendous ar- 
rearage of some 373,721 volumes re- 
quiring binding and unfit to be used un- 
til they could be bound had accumulated. 

It was the attempt to deal with these 
various factual situations rather than an 
a priori decision to reorganize the Li- 
brary of Congress which led to the 
changes of 1939-44. And the changes, in 





consequence, were not blueprint changes 
conceived in advance but administrative 
adaptations. The first step was obviously 
to secure the funds necessary for an at- 
tack upon the most urgent problems. The 
subcommittee on the legislative bill of 
the House committee on appropriations 
had generously agreed to let me file sup- 
plemental estimates three months after 
the date when estimates are properly 
due, and I was thus given a brief period 
to study the Library’s situation and to 
submit a statement of its most pressing 
needs as I then saw them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
document in which this statement was 
presented was something less than a com- 
plete account of the requirements of the 
Library of Congress. It did, however, at- 
tack the principal problems as they then 
appeared—the failure of the processing 
operations to keep up with acquisitions, 
the lack of subject specialists in numer- 
ous fields of legislative and general refer- 
ence, the inadequacy of funds for book 
purchase, the shockingly low Library 
salaries, the lack of administrative offi- 
cers and administrative controls, etc. 
Special emphasis was put on the alarm- 
ing situation in the processing operations 
where eighty-two additional positions 
were requested; on the need for first- 
class reference assistants in the legisla- 
tive reference service, where ten addi- 
tional positions of this character plus 
some twenty other positions were esti- 
mated as necessary; on the lack of sub- 
ject specialists to cover the “orphan’”’ 
fields of acquisitions and reference work, 
where the Library had no present cover- 
age and where eleven places were 
wanted; on the appropriation for book 
purchase, where an additional $275,000 
was requested; and on Library salaries, 
where $108,720 was requested for within- 
grade promotions while awaiting re- 
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classification. Altogether, an increase of 
the appropriation from $3,107,707 to 
$4,189,228 was asked. 

The subcommittee considered these 
estimates with the care and understand- 
ing it has demonstrated throughout the 
five years in which I have been privileged 
to deal with it. And these words, I may 
add, are not put here as a formality or a 
mere politeness. They come from the 
heart. The subcommittee as I have 
known it under the Honorable Emmet 
O’Neal of Kentucky and the Honorable 
Louis Rabaut of Michigan has demon- 
strated again and again its devotion to 
the Library of Congress and the things 
for which the Library stands. It has not 
always given us the things we wanted 
most, and it has never given us every- 
thing we wanted; but its decisions have 
been just, and its care for the present 
and for the future of the great Library 
for which its appropriations provide has 
been as evident as its judgment and good 
sense. 

The results of my first appearance be- 
fore the committee were as mixed as they 
have been since. After a careful two-day 
hearing the committee recommended, 
and the Congress allowed, a total in- 
crease of $367,591 in the appropriation 
for the Library. Fifty new positions in 
the processing divisions, together with 
the position of co-ordinator of these di- 
visions, were allowed. A $30,000 addi- 
tion was made to the book purchase fund, 
and various other increases were voted; 
but the reference specialists in the gen- 
eral and the legislative reference services 
were not allowed, nor the position of as- 
sistant librarian in charge of acquisitions 
and the scholarly services. For increases 
in Library salaries we were instructed to 
request reclassification by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The most important gain was, of 
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course, the fifty new positions in the 
processing divisions and the new position 
of co-ordinator. It was essential that the 
best use be made cf these positions; and 
though I was, and am, grateful for the 
work of the Library’s co-ordinating com- 
mittee on processing, I felt it desirable 
to have a completely objective and dis- 
interested study made by highly compe- 
tent members of the profession not con- 
nected with the Library’s staff. Funds 
were made available by the late Fred- 
erick Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, whose warm 
and imaginative support of the Library 
during his lifetime was a continuing 
source of strength and confidence to me, 
as to so many others who remember him 
with gratitude and affection. And on 
April 10, 1940, a committee, which came 
to be known as the “Librarian’s Com- 
mittee,’ was set up. Its chairman was 
Professor (now Dean) Carleton B. 
Joeckel, of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School; and the mem- 
bers, in addition to the chairman, were 
Mr. Paul North Rice, of the New York 
Public Library, and Dr. Andrew D. Os- 
born, of the Harvard College Library. 

The report of this committee is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
documents in the history of the Library 
of Congress. Submitted, because of its 
character, as a confidential paper, it has 
been regarded as confidential ever since. 

The committee’s principal recommen- 
dations were naturally devoted to the re- 
organization of the Library’s processing 
operations, but it did not confine itself 
to that field. It also proposed, following 
the earlier Statement of the Librarian of 
Congress in Support of the Supplemental 
Estimates, that book selection and refer- 
ence services be combined under an as- 
sistant librarian; and it indorsed the pro- 
posal of the Library’s committee on ac- 
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quisitions policy that a systematic book 
budget be set up with quotas and allot- 
ments to the various subject areas— 
though it did not take up the difficult 
policy question of which subject areas 
and what quotas. On this point the com- 
mittee contented itself with the sugges- 
tion—often made outside Washington 
but rarely in it'—that the co-ordination 
of the activities of the two hundred and 
fifty federal libraries might produce sub- 
stantial savings. 

As regards processing, the committee’s 
proposal was that an “acquisition and 
preparation” department be set up un- 
der an assistant librarian to combine ac- 
cessioning, cataloging, classification, card 
sales, and the union catalog. 

The accessions division was planned as 
the purchasing and receiving agency for 
all books, pamphlets, serials, and other 
materials acquired by the Library, ex- 
cept copyright material and current 
newspapers. Its suggested units were: 
order section, gift section, serial record 
section, and a duplicate and exchange 
section. 

The catalog and classification division, 
in the proposed plan, was to be a merger 
of the separate catalog and classification 
divisions. The new division would take 
over the functions of descriptive cata- 
loging, assignment of subject headings, 
classification, labeling, and mechanical 
preparation of material for the shelves. 
On the basis of function the following 

* Two notable exceptions are the Army Medical 
Library and the library of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with both of which the Library of Congress 
has worked out co-operative and collaborative pro- 
cedures of great and increasing value. Colonel Jones 
and Mr. Shaw, having great libraries of their own, 
realize that the last thing a library of the size of the 
Library of Congress wants to do is to “take over” 
anything—it has troubles enough as it is. They are 
therefore free of the fear of being engulfed which 
effectively keeps many of the other federal libraries 
from even entertaining the notion of collaboration 
with the Library of Congress. 





sections were recommended: descriptive 
cataloging, subject heading and classifi- 
cation, and processing. The latter section 
was to include the clerical and subpro- 
fessional activities of the new division— 
temporary cataloging, shelflisting, card 
preparation, etc. In certain instances the 
functional principle was to be carried 
over into the organization of subsections, 
including a searching subsection in the 
processing section and a co-operative 
cataloging subsection in the descriptive 
cataloging section. 

The card division was to be continued, 
with the general function of supplying 
printed cards to other libraries, its work 
to be confined to its primary function as 
a sales and distributing agency. It was 
not to attempt to serve as a supplemen- 
tary cataloging division or as a book- 
selection agency. The proposed reorgan- 
ization of the card division called for five 
sections: administration, accounting, 
searching, card drawing, and _ stock. 

Finally, because the technical opera- 
tions of the union catalog resembled 
those of the catalog and classification 
division, it was recommended that the 
union catalog be incorporated in the 
acquisitions and preparation depart- 
ment. 

These specific recommendations were 
combined with a number of comments on 
existing operations which should be 
briefly mentioned. The committee was 
impressed by the difficulties of adminis- 
tration in the processing divisions. The 
great complexity of the Library machine 
had prevented effective control of tech- 
nical operations and had permitted great 
variations in the quantity, quality, and 
uniformity of work done in the various 
divisions and sections. It had been im- 
possible to maintain qualitative stand- 
ards of performance because of the enor- 
mous increase in accessions. The quality 
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of administration had also declined to 
such a degree that administrators had 
been unable or unwilling to find solu- 
tions for the resulting difficulties. More 
responsible administration, more careful 
planning of the work program, and more 
systematic methods of informing and in- 
structing the staff regarding their duties 
and assignments were needed. The com- 
mittee recommended the preparation of 
a manual showing the general framework 
of Library organization, together with a 
series of divisional and sectional manuals 
showing the detailed procedures followed 
in the various sections. 

The committee’s report also empha- 
sized the deficiencies in statistics of cur- 
rent additions to the Library as well as of 
total holdings and the failure of the ad- 
ministrators to establish individual rec- 
ords of work performance in the process- 
ing divisions. It was recommended that 
statistics be revised and standardized 
and that individual work records be 
used as tools of administration wherever 
possible. 

In the absence of statistical data the 
committee guessed that the costs of the 
technical processes in the Library were 
extremely high and probably out of line 
with comparable costs in other large li- 
braries. A new tradition of efficiency and 
speed in processing activities was rec- 
ommended as a prime requisite if the 
Library was to achieve more efficient 
operations at reduced costs. 

It was suggested that the card division 
review its sales program in terms of the 
present distribution of card sales and 
possible extensions of the present system 
to a larger number of subscribers. The 
division of accessions, the committee 
felt, should also review its practices in 
purchasing books and periodicals in 
order to determine whether more favor- 
able discount rates might be secured. A 


strong effort should be made to reduce 
the high costs of printing and binding, 
and there must be recognition of the 
need for modifications in the form and 
fulness of cataloging. Finally, a highly 
competent professional personnel must 
be developed. The recruiting policy for 
the professional positions should be 
radically changed, and clerical and pro- 
fessional duties should be more accurate- 
ly defined. 

It will be evident from this abstract 
of its comments and recommendations 
that the Librarian’s Committee did not 
undertake to present a blueprint for re- 
organization but rather a critique ac- 
companied by suggestions. Since the 
critique was extensive and the sugges- 
tions were numerous, I submitted the 
report to selected members ofthe staff 
for comment before attempting to make 
up my own mind as to the action to be 
taken. One step, however, was so clearly 
indicated—was, indeed, so urgently nec- 
essary—that I decided to take it at once 


. and without waiting for the reactions of 
_my colleagues to the report as a whole. 


Some kind of departmental organization 
was essential if the Library was to func- 
tion at all. The committee had repeated 
again and again its finding that adminis- 
trative controls were weak in the Library 
as a whole, as well as within the Library’s 
divisions; and the reason, as the com- 
mittee saw it and as the Bureau of the 
Budget had seen it before, was also the 
reason as I saw it: a lack of upper ad- 
ministrative staff. 

I therefore issued, at the end of June, 
1940, two general orders (Nos. 962 and 
964) setting up an Administrative De- 
partment and a Reference Department. 
Mr. L. Quincy Mumford, generously 
loaned to us by the New York Public 
Library for the purpose, was appointed 
co-ordinator of the processing divisions 
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on July 2, 1940, to take office on Septem- 
ber 1 (General Order No. 970); and on 
September 18, 1940, after my colleagues 
had reported their reactions to the com- 
mittee’s report, the Processing Depart- 
ment was established by General Order 
No. 981. Since no “department directors” 
existed in the Library, with the excep- 
tion of the new co-ordinator of process- 
ing, it was necessary to find the admin- 
istrators of the new units by assigning 
men from other jobs. 

The director of the Administrative De- 
partment was found by assigning to that 
position Mr. Verner W. Clapp, the ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Librarian, 
whose position, in turn, had been found 
by reviving the position of executive as- 
sistant, which had preceded the position 
of chief clerk. The director of the Refer- 
ence Department was found, after vari- 
ous essays, by assigning Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, who had become chief assistant 
librarian following the death of that de- 
voted and selfless public servant, Mr. 
Martin Roberts. The result was to de- 
prive the Librarian of the assistance of 
his general executive officer, giving him, 
instead, officers in charge of the Library’s 
three principal operations. It was not an 
ideal arrangement, but it was an im- 
provement. And it worked more or less 
satisfactorily for three years, until the 
chief assistant librarian was able to re- 
turn to his post, leaving the administra- 
tion of the Reference Department to the 
former reference librarian and superin- 
tendent of the reading rooms, Mr. 
David C. Mearns. 

As far as the basic structural frame- 
work of the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, its “reorganization” was the di- 
vision into departments of the “Library 
proper” to complete the departmentali- 
zation begun by the statutory establish- 
ment of the Copyright Office and the 





Law Library. Following the issuance of 
General Orders Nos. 962, 964, 970, and 
981, the Library of Congress consisted 
of five departments: Administrative, 
Reference, Processing, Law Library, and 
Copyright Office. One change has been 
made in this structure since. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1943 the Administrative 
Department was liquidated, its units 
being transferred to the office of the chief 
assistant librarian, and an Acquisitions 
Department was created out of the units 
of the Reference Department and Proc- 
essing Department engaged in acquisi- 
tions work (General Order No. 1188, 
June 30, 1943). 

But, though the basic change was sim- 
ple, the related changes were sometimes 
complicated and can only be understood 
by an examination in some detail of the 
evolution of the three new departments 
within themselves. Since the most ex- 
tensive changes were made in the proc- 
essing operations, it will be convenient 
to begin there. 


THE PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 


As originally established by General 
Order No. 981 of September 18, 1940, 
the Processing Department consisted of 
five divisions, rather than the four rec- 
ommended by the Librarian’s Commit- 
tee, but did not include the union catalog 
as the committee had hoped it would. 
Included were the accessions, card, cata- 
log preparation and maintenance, de- 
scriptive cataloging, and subject cata- 
loging divisions. The chief difference be- 
tween the committee’s recommendation 
and the general order was that divisional 
status was given by the general order to 
three units which the committee had 
proposed to treat as sections—descrip- 
tive cataloging, subject heading and 
classification, and “processing” (i.e., 
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temporary cataloging, shelflisting, card 
preparation, etc.). 

General Order No. 981, however, was 
a preliminary order only. It was followed 
on December 23, 1940, by General Order 
No. 1004, which established departmen- 
tal organization in greater detail. The 
principal provisions were these: 

The accessions division continued as 
the purchasing and receiving agency for 
books, pamphlets, and other materials 
acquired by the Library. It received 
gifts, transfers, and deposits, arranged 
exchanges, approved invoices and vouch- 
ers for payments, and kept financial rec- 
ords of book expenditures and incum- 
brances. 

The card division continued to supply 
printed cards to other libraries. Its prin- 
cipal function became that of a sales and 
distributing agency. 

The subject cataloging division was to 


perform all functions involving the sub- 
ject analysis of books—namely, classifi- 
cation, assignment of subject headings, 
and the shelflisting of materials added 
to the classified collections. It was to 


classify books and pamphlets according to the 
Library’s own classification, and assign subject 
headings to them; assign author or other book 
numbers to them and record them in the shelf- 
list; classify them according to the Decimal 
Classification ; and, for the time being, maintain 
an alphabetical record of serial publications. 


The division included the following sec- 
tions: subject cataloging, shelflisting and 
serial records, and decimal classification. 

The descriptive cataloging division 
was responsible for the establishment 
of author and title entries and the de- 
scriptive cataloging of-all materials cata- 
loged in the Processing Department. Its 
work was described as including the 
preparation of copy for all entries, except 
subject entries, established in the Proc- 
essing Department (music, manuscripts, 
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maps, and Orientalia were cataloged in 
the special divisions) ; the editing of copy 
supplied by other libraries which co- 
operate in cataloging; and correspond- 
ence with libraries and individuals in- 
quiring as to principles and practices 
of cataloging. 

The division consisted of the following 
sections: general catalog, copyright, 
short form, documents, periodicals, soci- 
ety publications, law, editions and 
reprint, co-operative cataloging, and 
proof. 

The catalog preparation and main- 
tenance division was to centralize the 
clerical and subprofessional work of the 
cataloging processes and to relieve the 
professional workers of those duties. 
It included certain subprofessional du- 
ties formerly carried on in the accessions 
and card divisions. The following work 
was assigned to the division: sorting gift 
material; searching orders, gifts, and ex- 
changes; temporary cataloging; card 
preparation; filing and maintaining the 
library catalogs, including the process 
file; correcting and adding to catalog 
cards; labeling, perforating, and book- 
plating; mimeographing of catalog cards; 
and general messenger work. 

The division included these sections: 
searching, temporary cataloging, card 
preparation, filing, duplicates and addi- 
tions, and labeling. 

In sum, the new department as origi- 
nally set up brought together under cen- 
tral administrative control all operations 
necessary to prepare newly acquired ma- 
terials for the shelves with these excep- 
tions: the accessioning of periodicals and 
newspapers (handled in the periodicals 
division of the Reference Department); 
the accessioning of government docu- 
ments acquired by exchange (handled in 
the documents division of the Reference 
Department) ; the accessioning of certain 
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other materials received directly in the 
Reference Department; the cataloging 
of newspapers, maps, prints, music, 
manuscripts, and materials in oriental 
languages (cataloged, if at all, in the spe- 
cial reference divisions); and the prepa- 
ration of materials for binding (han- 
dled in the Reference Department). 

General Order No. 1004 was the con- 
stitution and charter of the Processing 
Department down to October 27, 1942, 
when it was superseded by a new general 
order (No. 1163) designed to tighten the 
organization and to make certain 
changes dictated by the experience of 
the department’s first two years. In the 
interim three operations had been added 
to those covered by General Order No. 
981. A process file had been established 
in the catalog preparation and mainte- 
nance division in October, 1940, to assist 
in locating books in process and to enable 
the searchers of recommended orders to 
satisfy themselves that the book recom- 
mended had not recently been received 
by gift, exchange, or otherwise. A cen- 
tral serial record had been set up in the 
accessions division in August, 1941. And 
a duplicate and exchange section had 
been created in the accessions division 
on November 15, 1941, which became the 
general exchange section on May 11, 
1942, when the division took over re- 
sponsibility for the accessioning of gov- 
ernment publications coming in by ex- 
change, deposit, or gift. In addition, Mr. 
Mumford’s leave of absence had expired 
and Mr. Herman H. Henkle, director of 
the School of Library Science at Sim- 
mons College in Boston, had become the 
first permanent director of the depart- 
ment, his appointment dating from Jan- 
uary 26, 1942. 

General Order No. 1163 made several 
important changes in the sectional organ- 
ization of the department’s divisions, de- 
signed (1) to draw related functions 











more closely together in the sectional 
organization ; (2) to reduce the number of 
sections to more manageable proportions; 
(3) to increase the field of activity of 
certain sections to make possible greater 
flexibility of work assignment within 
the sections; (4) to concentrate respon- 
sibility for technical supervision in the 
descriptive and subject cataloging divi- 
sions by designation in each division of 
the position of principal cataloger; and 
(5) toexpand the Processing Department 
office to provide for the maintenance of 
personnel records, work records, and 
cost-analysis records on a departmental 
basis. 

In the accessions division the Hispanic, 
law, and general order sections were 
united as units of the newly constituted 
order section; and the general exchange, 
documents exchange, and gift sections 
were united as units of the exchange and 
gift section. 

The serial record was expanded to ab- 
sorb some of the serial recording func- 
tions of the shelflisting and serial records 
section in the subject cataloging division, 
becoming the serial record section of the 
accessions division. 

In the catalog preparation and main- 
tenance division the purchase searching, 
gift searching, preliminary cataloging, 
and process information units were 
united to form the book section. The 
card preparation and filing sections were 
united with the proofreading section 
from the descriptive cataloging division 
to form the card section. The labeling 
unit was transferred from the division, 
plating and perforating of new accessions 
being placed in the purchase accessioning 
unit of the accessions division. Plating 
and perforating of newly bound serials 
and labeling of all classified books were 
transferred to the shelflisting section of 
the subject cataloging division. 

The assistant chief of the descriptive 
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cataloging division became the principal 
cataloger and deputy chief of the divi- 
sion, and the assistant chief of the sub- 
ject cataloging division became the prin- 
cipal cataloger and deputy chief of that 
division—a change designed to concen- 
trate responsibility for technical super- 
vision of the work in each division. Gen- 
eral review of card copy for style was 
assigned to a new officer, the editor of 
card copy, with the transfer of the proof- 
reading section to the catalog prepara- 
tion and maintenance division. The 
copyright and general sections were 
abolished and the work redistributed to 
the newly established English language 
section and foreign language section. 
The law and documents sections were 
modified to become the American and 
British law and documents section and 
the foreign law and documents section, 
with the work of the former sections dis- 
tributed accordingly. 

In the subject cataloging division the 
serial record unit was abolished, its work 
being divided between the shelflisting 
section in the same division and the serial 
record section in the accessions division. 

In the card division the card drawing 
and the stock and supply sections were 
combined to form a card stock and draw- 
ing section. 

Finally, the staff of the Processing 
Department office, which had previously 
consisted of director, administrative as- 
sistant, and director’s secretary, was ex- 
panded and reorganized to provide for 
the maintenance of personnel, work rec- 
ords, and cost accounting on a depart- 
mental basis. 

A department secretary was added, 
and four clerical positions were trans- 
ferred to the department office from the 
divisions. 

These changes completed the design 
of the Processing Department as we see 
that design. One major and two minor 
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modifications have been made in the de- 
partment since, and there are still proc- 
essing operations in the Reference De- 
partment which we hope some day to 
put where they belong, but no further 
alteration in the basic structure is con- 
templated. 

The minor modifications were the 
transfer from the Reference Department 
to the Processing Department of the 
binding office (binding in our practice is a 
processing operation or a custodial oper- 
ation, depending on whose book is being 
bound) and of the union catalog, which 
is also a processing or a reference opera- 
tion, depending on which end of the cat 
you pick up first. 

The major alteration was the es- 
tablishment of the Acquisitions Depart- 
ment, referred to above. Experience con- 
vinced us that both the Statement of the 
Librarian of Congress in Support of the 
Supplemental Estimates and the Report 
of the Librarian’s Committee were wrong 
in recommending that the book-selection 
part of book purchasing should be com- 
bined with reference work and separated 
from book accessioning. It was clear that 
the people who recommended books for 
purchase would necessarily be reference 
specialists and therefore members of the 
Reference Department. It was clear also 
that the business of purchase would al- 
ways be a specialized business requiring 
specialized personnel. But we were con- 
vinced that the Library would never re- 
ceive the books it should receive until 
all book-selecting operations were cen- 
tralized in one administrative unit under 
one administrative head. We therefore 
set up the Acquisitions Department on 
July 1, 1943, and transferred to it the 
units of both Processing and Reference 
primarily engaged in book selection and 
purchase. This meant that the accessions 
division transferred its loyalties from the 
Processing Department to the Acquisi- 
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tions Department and that the catalog 
preparation and maintenance division of 
the Processing Department, having lost 
its searching unit to the Acquisitions De- 
partment, was abolished, its preliminary 
cataloging section going to the descrip- 
tive cataloging division, its proof, card 
preparation, and filing units to the card 
division, and its process information unit 
to the Processing Department office. 

It may be helpful, by way of recapit- 
ulation, to let Mr. Henkle describe the 
present organization of his department 
in his own words: 


The descriptive cataloging division is re- 
sponsible for preparing preliminary catalog 
entries for all titles directed to the Processing 
Department and for preparing copy for the 
printer of the book descriptions which consti- 
tute the content of the Library of Congress 
printed cards, exclusive of the designation of 
subject headings and classification numbers. 
“Descriptive cataloging,” in the range of the 
division’s responsibilities, involves the estab- 
lishing of authors’ names to be used officially 
in the Library’s catalogs; the recording of the 
titles and other bibliographical characteristics 
as well as physical descriptions of the books 
cataloged; the editing of the catalog copy for the 
printer; and the continuing correction and 
change of existing catalog entries as called for in 
connection with the cataloging of new acquisi- 
tions. The division also carries primary responsi- 
bility for the program of co-operative cata- 
loging. 

The division consists of seven sections: pre- 
liminary cataloging, English language, foreign 
language, American and British law and docu- 
ments, foreign law and documents, serials, and 
co-operative cataloging. 

The preliminary cataloging section is the 
point at which new acquisitions normally enter 
the Processing Department from the Acquisi- 
tions Department. The section is a key control 
point in the processing operations, being re- 
sponsible for preparing the initial master-card 
which, as it proceeds through the cataloging 
divisions, becomes the printer’s copy for Library 
of Congress printed cards, and also carrying re- 
sponsibility for distributing items to be cata- 
loged to the several sections of the division. 

The division is administered by a chief, who 
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has an administrative assistant and a secretary; 
a principal cataloger, who also serves as deputy 
chief of the division; an editor of card copy; 
and the section heads. The division has a staff 
of ninety-one members. 

The subject cataloging division is the suc- 
cessor of the former classification division, 
and it inherited responsibility for subject 
headings from the former catalog division. This 
new division has, accordingly, full responsibility 
for the analysis and record of the subject con- 
tent of the Library’s collections as it is recorded 
in the public catalog. Intimately involved in 
the functions of this division, too, is the very 
important responsibility for continued review 
of the published classification schedules and 
list of subject headings, in the light of growth 
and change in all fields of knowledge. 

Also within the “subject cataloging” func- 
tions of the division is the classification of 
books by the decimal classification system, as a 
service to other libraries. The division has re- 
sponsibility, also, for shelflisting all classified 
titles and for performing certain of the terminal 
steps in preparation, namely, labeling all classi- 
fied volumes and plating and marking volumes 
which are bound after being received by the 
Library. 

The subject cataloging division consists of 
three sections: subject cataloging, decimal 
classification, and shelflisting. The division is 
administered by a chief, with a secretary; a 
principal cataloger, who also serves as deputy 
chief of the division and directs the work of the 
subject cataloging section; an editor of subject 
headings; an editor of classification; and the 
heads of the decimal classication and shelflisting 
sections. The staff of the division numbers 
fifty-six members. 

The card division is primarily responsible 
for superintending arrangements for printing 
catalog cards, for maintaining the stock of 
cards, and for distribution of Library of Con- 
gress printed cards through sales to other li- 
braries. Additional functions assigned to the 
division are proofreading the galley proof for 
printed cards, preparing the cards, when print- 
ed, for use in the Library’s catalogs, and filing 
printed cards in the public and official cata- 
logs and preliminary cards in the process file. 

The division consists of nine sections: catalog 
investigation; searching; revising; documents; 
series order; subject order; card stock and 
drawing; proofreading, card preparation, and 
filing; and the secretary’s office, which includes 
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the accounting unit. The division is adminis- 
tered by a chief, with a special assistant and the 
staff of the secretary’s office, an assistant chief, 
and the heads of the sections. The staff of the 
division numbers one hundred and fifty-seven, 
with occasional additional assistants employed 
on an hourly basis. 

The union catalog division exists primarily 
to serve American libraries and research insti- 
tutions by developing the union catalog of the 
holdings of the co-operating libraries and by 
serving as a central clearing house for locating 
books anywhere in the United States. The union 
catalog is the principal source of information for 
interlibrary loans. 

No change has been made in the organiza- 
tion of the division; but under appropriations 
made available by Congress the staff has been 
greatly expanded for the purpose of carrying 
forward one-year, two-year, and five-year 
projects of the expansion of the catalog. The 
normal staff of fourteen members was increased 
for the year 1943-44 to thirty-nine. The division 
is administered by a chief, with a secretary, and 
an assistant chief. 

The binding office serves as the clearing 
house for all materials bound after receipt for 
addition to the collections. It maintains and 
clears records of all material routed to the 
bindery by custodial divisions, itself preparing 
most of the unbound monographs. It has final 
responsibility for reviewing all materials pre- 
pared for binding and particularly for making 
arrangement of materials accord with the 
catalog records. 

The office has a staff of seven members and is 
administered by the binding officer and an 
assistant binding officer. 

‘The department office of the processing 
department serves as the co-ordinating unit of 
the department for personnel, budgetary, pro- 
duction, and cost-accounting records (except 
that cost accounting for card distribution is 
performed in the secretary’s office of the card 
division) and supplies information about books 
in process. The office is under the immediate 
supervision of an administrative assistant to 
the director, with a staff of seven assistants. 

The procedures involved in the preparation 
of books for the collections, from the prepa- 
ration of preliminary cards through the filing of 
printed cards in the catalogs and the labeling 
of books for the shelves, are procedures which 
require close co-ordination. The primary pur- 
pose of the department organization is to pro- 


vide this co-ordination, together with the 
direction necessary to efficient operation, the 
responsibility for which rests with the director, 
He is assisted by an assistant director, a tech- 
nical assistant, and a secretary. The technical 
assistant conducts and directs research on the 
technical problems of the department. To aid 
him and to assist the director and the Librarian 
in estimating the department’s work and its 
needs, statistical data are being accumulated 
as rapidly as possible. Cost-accounting pro- 
cedures, established with the aid of the general 
accounting office, have been in operation for 
card distribution for about two years. As a 
result of these accounting records, the Library 
is enabled to conduct its card sales on a more 
business-like basis and to determine card 
prices which are equitable both to subscribing 
libraries and to the government of the United 
States. Until recently, however, the Library 
has not had precise knowledge of the cost of its 
other processing operations. Again with the aid 
of the general accounting office, a continuing 
system of work records and cost accounting has 
been set up for the descriptive and subject 
cataloging divisions and will be extended 
shortly throughout all operations of the de- 
partment. It is anticipated that a report of the 
system will be made available when possible 
to other libraries. 


THE ACQUISITIONS DEPARTMENT 


Although the creation of a separate 
Acquisitions Department came late in 
the process of reorganization, considera- 
tion of the problem came early. It came, 
in fact, at the beginning. My first general 
order, as I have noted above, was issued 
to learn what the Library’s book-selec- 
tion practices were; and the committee 
on acquisitions policy, which was to re- 
port on the entire problem, was ap- 
pointed a month after I took office. 
There has never been a time in the past 
five years when the question of acquisi- 
tions was not under consideration in its 
policy or its administrative aspects. It is 
still under study today; and, without 
doubt, it always will be. There is no final 
answer to the question of what books the 
Library of Congress should secure, nor is 
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there any final answer to the question of 
how best to secure then. All we have 
done—all we have tried to do—has been 
to hammer out working answers which 
provide a basis for present operations. 
Our “‘Canons of Selection” are certainly 
not eternal statements of objectives, but 
at least they are statements of objectives 
which will stand; which will shape and 
orient our acquisitions programs until 
better statements take their place. And 
our acquisitions procedures, though they 
are far from perfect, are at least stated 
procedures which take into account the 
various elements of the administrative 
problem as we know those elements. 

The Library of Congress, in other 
words, has not learned in the last five 
years how the collections of a national 
library can be made and kept as com- 
plete as they ought to be. It has not even 
learned how complete the collections of 
a national library, in a nation of other 
great libraries, ought to be. But it has 
faced both questions. It has tried to find 
answers. And—what is more impor- 
tant—it has tried to find those answers 
for itself. The Library of Congress no 
longer waits for dealers to offer books, 
or for collectors to give them, or for 
publishers to deposit them for copyright. 
The Library of Congress now takes ac- 
tive and affirmative steps of its own, and 
on its own account, to find out what it 
lacks and to secure what it needs. Re- 
organization of our acquisitions activi- 
ties, whatever else it means or does not 
mean, means that. 

And it began on that issue. The ques 
tions submitted to the committee on ac- 
quisitions policy? in November, 1939, 

2 The members of the committee were: Dr. Sious- 
sat, chief of the division of manuscripts, chairman; 


Dr. Bentley, consultant in philosophy; Mr. Childs, 


chief of the division of documents; Dr. Clark, 
consultant in economics; Dr. Hanke, director of the 
Hispanic foundation; Mr. Mearns, superintendent 
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were these: (1) whether the Library of 
Congress should attempt to formulate a 
policy of accessions based upon a knowl- 
edge of present deficiencies and a plan 
for their correction by purchase or 
whether it should depend upon offers of 
sale of collections, offers from the book 
trade, from collectors, and from donors, 
etc.; (2) whether a policy of accessions 
should be based upon the assumption 
that the Library of Congress should be as 
nearly complete as possible, or upon the 
assumption that it should specialize in 
fields where it is now strong, leaving 
other fields to other libraries, or upon the 
assumption that the Library should be 
“well rounded’’; (3) whether the opera- 
tion of a plan of acquisitions should be 
directed by the accessions division; 
whether the accessions division or the 
division of bibliography or some other 
officer or unit should formulate a want- 
list; and whether such a list should be 
made the basis of standing orders. 

The committee’s report, filed on De- 
cember 19, 1939, found, as I have noted 
above, that under the then existing prac- 
tice of the Library of Congress no provi- 
sion was made for initiating orders in 
fifteen of forty important subject fields 
and that inadequate provision was made 
in thirteen others, leaving only twelve 
which received “relatively adequate at- 
tention.” To correct this situation the 
committee recommended: 

1. The creation of a centralized agency in 
the Library for the co-ordination of all requests 
and recommendations for purchase, through 
the establishment of an acquisitions office 
under a director who would be advised by staff 
members broadly informed of the needs of the 
Library’s collections; 





of the reading rooms; Mr. Vance, law librarian; 
Dr. Zahm, chief of the division of aeronautics; Miss 
Dennis, assistant chief of the division of accessions; 
and Miss Hellman, chief of the division of bibliog- 
raphy. 
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2. A flexible book budget whereby a mini- 
mum sum might be counted upon for purchases 
in each field of acquisitions; 

3. Stricter enforcement of the copyright 
act to insure deposits of copyrighted books; 

4. The designation of agents of the Library 
in foreign countries to insure the procurement 
of essential foreign books; 

5. An increase in the number of consultants 
and other advisers in special subject fields; 

6. Closer co-operation between the Library 
and the academic and learned world, e.g., through 
the establishment of joint committees repre- 
senting the learned societies and the staff of 
the Library and through the establishment of 
fellowships for scholars whose work might be 
directed in the interest of the Library; and 

7. The institution of surveys of those parts 
of the Library’s collections which had been 
neglected because no separate divisions or 
special consultants had been assigned to super- 
vise their custody or growth. 


On the policy question of ‘‘complete- 
ness” of the collections the committee 
concluded that “completeness” was de- 
sirable in the following fields: (1) law and 
government, including governmental 
publications, (2) the civilization of the 
Americas, and other fields which may be 
described as national interests; and (3) 
all that contributes to information about 
books, with respect to the Library’s cata- 
logs and to bibliography in the widest 
significance of that term. 

As regards the relation of the acquisi- 
tions policy of the Library of Congress 
to the acquisitions policies of other li- 
braries—federal and nonfederal—the 
committee reported: first, that the Li- 
brary might well rely on the Army Medi- 
cal Library and the library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to cover their 
respective fields, aiding them in building 
up their collections rather than attempt- 
ing to duplicate those collections; second, 
that the Library could not safely rely on 
the collections of other federal libraries to 
cover special fields; third, that the Li- 


brary should not attempt to build up col- 
lections in special fields in which it was 
not strong and in which other libraries 
in the United States were known to be 
strong; fourth, that the Library should, 
however, maintain strong collections of 
its own in a condition of strength re- 
gardless of holdings elsewhere; fifth, that 
gifts of distinguished special collections 
should not be refused regardless of hold- 
ings elsewhere; and, sixth, that the Li- 
brary of Congress should recognize a 
special duty to secure foreign materials 
not readily available to smaller libraries. 

In terms of appropriations for in- 
crease of the collections, this meant, in 
the committee’s opinion, $500,000 a year 
for Increase General instead of the then 
appropriation of $118,000. The commit- 
tee estimated that it would cost $200,000 
a year to buy important foreign publica- 
tions in the fields of the Library’s inter- 
est. The balance was thought necessary 
for the purchase of noncopyrighted 
American materials, extra copies, and 
older materials of all origins. 

Since the Library was falling behind 
at the estimated rate of thirty thousand 
volumes a year in processing the materi- 
als secured under its $118,000 appropria- 
tion for increase, I did not feel justified 
in accepting the committee’s figures; 
nor did I think it would be possible, in 
view of the outbreak of war, to buy 
$200,000 worth of books a year in 
Europe. We did, however, request in 
our supplemental estimates for the 
fiscal year 1941 an added $100,000 
for Orientalia, an added $75,000 for His- 
panic material, and $100,000 for pur- 
chases and photocopying in Europe. 
Thirty thousand dollars of this estimate 
was granted, raising the appropriation 
for Increase General to $148,000. But 
our efforts to provide for the “‘orphan”’ 
subject fields were, as I have noted, un- 
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successful. The subcommittee on the 
legislative bill was sympathetic but firm. 

Unlike the processing problem, the ac- 
quisitions problem had to be attacked 
without new positions beyond those 
made available in the accessions division 
for purchase routines. The attack to be 
made was, however, clear. The Librari- 
an’s Committee reinforced the findings 
and conclusions of the committee on ac- 
quisitions policy on most points and em- 
phasized the need for action. Its recom- 
mendations were: 


1. That the reference services of the Library 
be united in a Reference Department, with an 
assistant librarian in charge; and that this 
assistant librarian, in addition to having re- 
sponsibility for directing, supervising, and 
co-ordinating the work of the reference service 
divisions, be also the principal book-selection 
officer, with responsibility for controlling and 
co-ordinating the book-selection work of the 
Library. “Book selection,” said the committee, 
“is a joint process, participated in by chiefs 
of divisions and others; but final decisions are 
made by the Assistant Librarian, and all sug- 
gestions for purchase are referred to him.” 

2. That a systematic book budget, under 
the control of the assistant librarian in charge of 
the Reference Department, be set up, with 
quotas for the various divisions and careful 
consideration of the proper distribution of 
funds among the various fields of knowledge. 

3. That the accessions division serve not as a 
book-selection agency but as a purchasing and 
receiving agency for all materials acquired by 
the Library and as the agency to execute orders 
received from the book-selection officers; and 
that it assume responsibility for maintaining 
in a central serial record a consolidated ac- 
count of all serials received by the Library, the 
recording of which was currently maintained, 
so far as it was maintained at all, in a number 
of divisions. 

4. That the assistant librarian in charge of 
reference, or his delegate, or delegates of the 
assistant librarians in charge of reference and 
processing, select material for the collections 
from current copyright receipts. 

5. That the Library initiate a vigorous 
policy of encouraging gifts; that the gift sec- 
tion of the accessions division be enlarged; but 
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that the Library feel free to reject inappropriate 
gifts. 

6. That possibilities be explored for co- 
ordinating the activities of the Library with 
those of other federal libraries in the District 
of Columbia with a view to making substantial 
savings through the elimination of duplication 
of collections. A federal library council for this 
and similar purposes was recommended. 


Partly for reasons of logic and partly 
for practical reasons, we began not with 
the specific recommendations of the Li- 
brarian’s Committee but with the under- 
lying question of policy. The practical 
reasons rejiated to the reclassification of 
Library positions by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Commissioner Arthur 
Flemming, to whose warm interest and 
humane intelligence the Library of Con- 
gress owes a debt I am proud to acknowl- 
edge, had suggested that a consideration 
of the Library’s objectives by the Li- 
brary’s staff would be helpful not only to 
the commission’s investigators but to the 
Library itself. Meetings were, therefore, 
held with the Library’s principal officers 
in the summer of 1940, and the Library’s 
functions and objectives were discussed. 
They were not, I should note, the most 
successful meetings I can recall. One or 
two of the more articulate of my elder 
colleagues approached the discussion in 
the spirit of the senior benches at a facul- 
ty meeting: change was undesirable and 
any discussion which might lead to 
change was in doubtful taste. The Li- 
brary of Congress was too big and too 
old—above all, too old—to ask itself 
what it was doing and why and for what 
purpose. 

Once faced, however, the seriousness 
and urgency of the central question de- 
manded an honest and serious answer, 
and drafts of objectives for the Library’s 
service and for the selection of its mate- 
rials were prepared and circulated and 
finally approved. These “Canons of Se- 
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lection” define the Library’s objectives 
with reference to three categories of 
users: first, Members of the Congress; 
second, officers of the federal government 
and the staffs of the various government 
departments and agencies, including the 
Supreme Court and its bar; and, third, 
the general public. Because it is impossi- 
ble for the Library of Congress to “‘col- 
lect everything,” selection of material 
must be made on the basis of the anti- 
cipated needs of these three classes of 
users in the order given. The “Canons of 
Selection”’apply to the Library’s acquisi- 
tion of material by purchase, but not to 
its acquisition by gift or by deposit for 
copyright. Their text follows: 


1. The Library of Congress should possess in 
some useful form all bibliothecal materials neces- 
sary to the Congress and to the officers of govern- 
ment of the United States in the performance of 
their duties. 

To this Canon only one exception is made. A 
large number of special libraries have been es- 
tablished in the various departments, bureaus, 
and offices of government as, for example, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, etc. Where the 
collections of these libraries adequately cover 
particular fields in which the Library of Con- 
gress is not strong, the Library of Congress 
will not purchase extensively in these fields but 
will limit itself to the principal reference works, 
using its best efforts to strengthen the collec- 
tions already established elsewhere. Where, 
however, the collections of the Library are al- 
ready exceptionally strong they will be main- 
tained regardless of holdings in other libraries. 
The Reference Department of the Library of 
Congress will make it its business to know the 
extent of the collections of these special libraries 
and will establish, with the librarians in charge, 
machinery for cooperation both in the mainte- 
nance of these collections and in their use. 

2. The Library of Congress should possess all 
books and other materials (whether in original or 
copy) which express and record the life and 
achievements of the people of the United States. 

To this Canon there is one obvious exception. 
Where official records of the Federal Govern- 
ment are deposited in the National Archives the 


Library will secure only such copies as are 
necessary for the convenience of its readers. 
It will, however, attempt to secure all printed 
documents, federal, state, and municipal. 

Again the Library’s principal concern here 
is with national rather than local records, and 
though it recognizes that many so-called local 
records are, or may become, of national signifi- 
cance (as, for example, local histories of which it 
has a distinguished collection) the emphasis of 
its effort is upon records of national interest, 
and its primary concern as regards local manu- 
script records is to stimulate their collection in 
appropriate localities. 

3. The Library of Congress should possess, 
in some useful form, the material parts of the 
records of other societies, past and present, and 
should accumulate, in original or in copy, full and 
representative collections of the written records of 
those societies and peoples whose experience is of 
most immediate concern to the people of the United 
States. 

Two exceptions to the third Canon should 
be noted. First, the Library of Congress as the 
central United States depository for the publica- 
tions of all foreign governments will attempt 
to secure all the official publications of all 
governments of the world. Second, where, 
aside from such official documents, other 
American libraries, whose collections are made 
broadly available, have already accumulated, 
or are in process of accumulating, outstanding 
collections in well-defined areas, in which areas 
the Library of Congress is not strong, the Li- 
brary of Congress will satisfy itself with general 
reference materials and will not attempt to 
establish intensive collections. 


The “Canons of Selection’ provided 
the outlines of a basic policy of book se- 
lection. Their application in practice, 
however, presented problems. Since new 
appropriations for this purpose had not 
been voted, we were obliged to do what 
we could with the means available. Con- 
sequently, provision was made in the es- 
tablishment of the new Reference De- 
partment in June, 1940, for the centrali- 
zation there of book-selection responsi- 
bilities; and, in particular, responsibility 
for the approval of books for purchase 
devolved upon the reference librarian, 
who was then Mr. David C. Mearns. 




















A first step was the preparation of 
a schedule of allotments, by subject 
fields, from the appropriation for the 
increase of the collections. Sums in vary- 
ing amounts were set aside for the devel- 
opment of each class of material, the 
sum allotted being determined by con- 
siderations of known deficiencies in the 
collections, expected acquisitions from 
sources other than purchase, the extent 
of literary production in the field, and 
the relative importance of the subject 
to the Library in accordance with the 
“Canons of Selection.” This schedule of 
allotments covered all subjects in which 
the Library was interested except law. 
The appropriations for the increase of 
the Law Library and for books for the 
Supreme Court were left, for the time 
being, to be expended by the law librari- 
an and the marshal of the Supreme 
Court, under the direction of the chief 
justice. 

Allotments having been set up, it be- 
came necessary to find recommending 
officers for each field. This was done in 
part with the aid of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation for the establish- 
ment of fellowships in the Library of 
Congress and in part by the appointment 
of associate fellows from the Library 
staff and from other government depart- 
ments. The Carnegie grant, now un- 
fortunately discontinued by the corpora- 
tion, was, in my opinion, one of the most 
hopeful and helpful efforts thus far made 
to bridge the gulf between libraries and 
the scholars who use them. The purpose 
was to prepare a certain number of young 
scholars every year to make scholarship 
serviceable to libraries in order that li- 
braries might be as serviceable as they 
should be to scholarship. The corpora- 
tion, as Mr. Keppel stated in announcing 
the grant, acted from a conviction “that 
American cultural institutions can be 
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greatly strengthened if scholars will ac- 
cept a responsibility for the holdings of 
the national library and if the national 
library will accept a responsibility for 
the instruction of scholars in the services 
it is prepared to render.” I cannot too 
strongly emphasize my conviction that 
the withdrawal of the Carnegie grant at 
a time when the Library’s fellowships 
had clearly demonstrated their useful- 
ness, not only to the Library of Congress 
but to national scholarship, was a tragic 
loss to both. 

The first five fellows of the Library of 
Congress and their fields were: Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Heindel, University of Pennsyl- 
vania (modern European history); Dr. 
Edward P. Hutchinson, Harvard Uni- 
versity (population); Dr. Jerrold Orne, 
University of Minnesota (romance lan- 
guages and library science); Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Powers, Northwestern Univer- 
sity (geology); and Mr.’ Francis J. Whit- 
field, Harvard University (Slavic lan- 
guages and literatures). During the aca- 
demic year 1941-42 the fellows included: 
Dr. Byron A. Soule (chemistry), Mr. 
Manuel Sanchez (technology), Dr. Wal- 
do Chamberlin (naval history), and 
Dr. Benjamin A. Botkin (folklore); dur- 
ing the academic year 1942-43: Dr. 
E. Franklin Frazier (American Negro 
studies) and Dr. Sidney Kramer (war 
bibliography). The present holders of 
fellowships are: Dr. Edward Meade 
Earle (military science), Dr. Walter 
Livingston Wright, Jr. (Near Eastern 
studies), Katherine Anne Porter (re- 
gional American literature), and Dr. 
John Kozak (Czechoslovakian studies). 
The fellowship of Mr. John Peale Bishop 
(comparative literature) was interrupted 
by his ill health, which has since tragi- 
cally terminated in his death. 

By the summer of 1942 these various 
changes in acquisitions policy and prac- 
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tice had shaken down to such a point 
that a definitive statement could issue. 
General Order No. 1151, of August 25, 
1942, strengthened the control exercised 
by the reference librarian over the selec- 
tion of materials, extending it to acquisi- 
tions by every means—gift, deposit, and 
exchange, as well as purchasé. Expendi- 
tures from the appropriations for the law 
collections were alone excepted. The 
commission for the selection of copy- 
right deposits was abolished, its duties 
being shared by the reference librarian 
and the director of the Processing De- 
partment. These officers were also to 
examine and select materials from re- 
ceipts by gift, transfer, and exchange. 
The responsibility of the accessions di- 
vision was also clarified: the division was 
to be the sole office of record for incom- 
ing materials. 

But, if the organization and proce- 
dures were clear,’they were far from sat- 
isfactory. The reference librarian could 
not act as the principal book-selecting 
officer of the Library without injury to 
his work as reference librarian—and 
vice versa. Moreover, the lack of ad- 
ministrative connection between book 
selection (in the Reference Department) 
and book buying (in the Processing De- 
partment) was a weakness which became 
daily more obvious. The result was the 
decision, debated through the winter of 
1942-43 and finally taken in the summer 
of 1943 (June 30), to remove final re- 
sponsibility for book selection from the 
Reference Department and to put it in 
the hands of an officer responsible for 
acquiring the material selected. This 
meant a new Acquisitions Department, 
which was set up by General Order No. 
1188. 

In effect, this order centers in the new 
department all acquisition activities. 
Recommending officers, though they 


may perform duties in other depart- 
ments—usually the Reference Depart- 
ment—report, in their work of recom- 
mendation, to the director of the Acqui- 
sitions Department; and all receiving 
and accessioning work is done in the de- 
partment’s divisions. The accessions 
division was transferred to the new de- 
partment from the Processing Depart- 
ment. The functions of the old docu- 
ments division with respect to the acqui- 
sitions of government documents were 
transferred to the exchange and gift 
division. (Accessioning functions had 
previously been transferred from the 
documents division to the accessions 
division.) Selection of material from 
unsolicited receipts (copyright deposits, 
gifts, and exchanges) was centered in the 
department, as was allotment of pur- 
chase funds, Law as well as General. 
Purchase and accession searching, for- 
merly functions of the catalog prepara- 
tion and maintenance division, were 
transferred to the order and to the ex- 
change and gift divisions, respectively. 
In addition, the serial record was trans- 
ferred from the Processing Department 
and set up as a division. 

Altogether, the new department is 
made up of a director and his office 
(eleven employees), two assistant ‘direc- 
tors for planning and operations, and 
three divisions—order, exchange and 
gift, and serial record—the work of which 
is described by the director, Mr. Clapp, 
as follows: 

The order division (thirty-one employees) 
has sole responsibility for acquisitions where 
the expenditure of money is involved, for pur- 
chase searching, and for pricing. The exchange 
and gift division (twenty-eight employees) is 
responsible for the acquisition of material by 
gift, exchange (including the international 
exchange of government publications under the 


Brussels Convention and other treaty engage- 
ments), various provisions of law, and official 
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donation, and for the recording of conditional 
deposits and intramural transfers of materials. 
This division is responsible also for bookplating 
and marking of material received bound, for 
accession searching, and for the preparation and 
issuance of the Monthly Check List of State 
Publications. To the serial record division 
(nineteen employees) are sent all serials from 
whatever source (except nongovernmental 
daily newspapers) for accessioning record. 
Besides this original accession record, however, 
the serial record maintains the basic and perma- 
nent record of the Library’s holdings of serials, 
bound and unbound, processed and unproc- 
essed; it enters cataloging and classification 
indicia into bound volumes, and its records 
have displaced the shelflist entries for this type 
of material; it keeps the control record of de- 
cisions affecting the selection, retention, dis- 
tribution, and processing of serial publications 
throughout the Library. 


The establishment of the new depart- 
ment coincided with the adoption of a 
new method of reporting important ac- 
quisitions. Prior to 1940 important new 
acquisitions were listed in the annual 
report in the chapters then written by 
the chiefs of the various special divisions. 
The result was, first, that materials not 
the responsibility of any particular spe- 
cial division were frequently overlooked; 
second, that materials were announced 
many months, and often as much as a 
year, after acquisition. But, in any case, 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress was not, and should not be, a 
book-lover’s intelligencer. It has too 
many statistics to report and too many 
personnel changes to list. We therefore 
decided in the summer of 1943 to report 
on new acquisitions in a supplement to 
the annual report which would be pub- 
lished quarterly. The public printer ap- 
proved the plan as easing somewhat the 
autumnal strain on his presses. Allen 
Tate, our distinguished consultant in 
English poetry, agreed to take on the 
editorial task; and the first issue of the 
Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of 
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Current Acquisitions appeared in No- 
vember, 1943. Its reception has con- 
vinced us that a publication such as we 
had in mind and Mr. Tate has realized 
can serve American scholarship. 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


The creation of the Reference Depart- 
ment differed from the creation of the 
Acquisitions Department and the Proc- 
essing Department in that the Acquisi- 
tions and Processing departments were 
constructed by affirmative action where- 
as the Reference Department evolved. 
There was, it is true, a general order (No. 
964, of June 29, 1940) at the beginning 
of the history of the Reference Depart- 
ment; but it did little more than pile up 
some twenty heterogeneous divisions, 
accumulated by the Library over the 
course of haphazard time, and direct the 
then director of the legislative reference 
service, Dr. Evans, and the then super- 
intendent of the reading rooms, Mr. 
Mearns, to make a department of them. 
The functions to be performed by the 
new department were, it is true, named: 
reference, book selection, book service, 
and the care and custody of books on the 
shelves. The divisions were named also. 
They were the reading rooms division 
(the main reading room, the annex read- 
ing rooms, the study room service, the 
social sciences reference room, the local 
history and genealogy reading room, the 
reading room for the blind, and a pro- 
posed science and technology reading 
room), the documents division, the legis- 
lative reference service, the periodicals 
division, the rare book collection, the 
manuscripts division, the Orientalia di- 
vision, the Semitic division, the Slavic 
division, the Smithsonian division, the 
aeronautics division, the project books 
for the adult blind, the Hispanic founda- 
tion, the fine arts division, the music 
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division, the maps division, the union 
catalog, the photoduplication service, 
the consultants, and “any consultant 
services or scholarly services which 
might be set up, such as the projected 
fellowships of the Library of Congress.”’ 

Messrs. Evans and Mearns were told, 
moreover, what results they were ex- 
pected to accomplish. In reader service 
and the care and custody of books they 
were to centralize the Library’s opera- 
tions, permitting only such exceptions 
as they could not avoid. To help them 
in this labor they were given two new 
officers: a keeper of the collections, 
charged with responsibility for the physi- 
cal custody, security, and preservation 
of the Library’s collections (Alvin W. 
Kremer) and a chief of the book service 
(Robert C. Gooch). 

In reference work and book service 
they were told that the new department 
should: (1) assign responsibility for 
reference work and book selecting in the 
various fields of knowledge to those offi- 
cers of the Library and members of the 
Library staff having competence in the 
particular fields. (In fields in which no 
officer possessed particular competence, 
interested members of the staff were to 
be encouraged to participate in the work 
of selection and reference); (2) estab- 
lish a system of routing of reference prob- 
lems to the persons to whom responsi- 
bility for the various fields had been 
assigned; (3) establish a system for the 
initiation of recommendations of book 
purchases by the members of the Library 
staff responsible for the various fields of 
knowledge; (4) assure the systematic 
examination of publications, book re- 
views, and special articles in the various 
fields, with a view to the prompt origina- 
tion of recommendations for purchase of 
new books in these fields: and (5) provide 
means by which the collections might be 


analyzed with a view to building want- 
lists and developing a rational and af- 
firmative policy of book acquisition. 

But beyond these sailing directions 
and this small crew they were given very 
little help by the Librarian. What had 
happened in effect was that all units 
of the Library not engaged in process- 
ing work (Processing Department), in 
housekeeping functions (Administrative 
Department), in copyright work, or in 
law were set off together and called a 
department. The excessive “span of con- 
trol” which had made the Librarian’s 
life burdensome was transferred in large 
part to the new “director”—who, more- 
over, did not exist, since the position re- 
quested had not been granted by Con- 
gress. Moreover, one of the divisions 
transferred was the vast (for the Library 
of Congress) and sprawling (for any 
library) reading rooms division, which 
combined in one organ-within-the-organ- 
ism such disparate functions as book 
service, book custody, circulation within 
and without the Library, and reference 
work both high and low. 

It is not remarkable that the Refer- 
ence Department which resulted was a 
department in name only and that its 
substantial creation was obliged to wait 
for almost four years. Dr. Evans and 
Mr. Mearns struggled manfully. The 
chief assistant librarianship, with Dr. 
Evans in it, was thrown into the hopper. 
The position of reference librarian, with 
Mr. Mearns in occupancy, was added as 
a second in command—but with book 
selection to handle as well. The keeper 
of the collections and the chief of the 
book service labored endless hours. The 
large, diffused, and various staff per- 
formed its large, diffused, and various 
duties. But, though much of the greatest 
importance was accomplished, a depart- 
ment, conscious of itself as a department 
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and working functionally as a depart- 
ment, was not evolved. General refer- 
ence policies were imposed upon the 
heterogeneous divisions making up the 
department, and reference reports were 
brought into conformity with those 
policies. Administrative channels which 
had not previously existed were estab- 
lished and administrative relationships 
set up. But, because the new department 
did not reflect function in its organiza- 
tion, a functional organism was not 
created; and it soon became apparent 
that nothing but a complete reconsidera- 
tion and a new start would be effective. 

Whether or not the new start could 
have been made sooner than it was is 
extremely doubtful. For one thing, the 
solution of the processing tangle de- 
manded and received priority of treat- 
ment not only in the appropriations 
committee but in the minds of the Li- 
brary administration. The situation dis- 
covered there was manifestly dangerous 
and could not be allowed to continue. A 
second circumstance operating to delay 
a thoroughgoing reorganization of the 
Reference Department was the war. I 
have not wished to emphasize the fact 
in this report, but readers will have 
noticed that the entire reorganization of 
which I am writing took place after the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, and most 
of it during our participation in the war. 
The effect of the war on the Library was 
the effect familiar elsewhere: manpow- 
er was lacking, and service demands, 
though they decreased in number, in- 
creased in difficulty. Moreover, the 
Librarian was drafted for other services 
for better than a year and from time to 
time thereafter. Whether my absence 
as director of O.F.F., as assistant di- 
rector of O.W.I., and as organizer of 
O.W.I.’s London branch was an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage to the Li- 
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brary of Congress in its general opera- 
tions may well be a matter for debate. 
In terms of the Library’s reorganization, 
granted that reorganization was neces- 
sary, it could only be a retarding factor, 
since reorganization was necessarily my 
responsibility and could not go on with- 
out me. 

These, however, are excuses. They do 
not dispose of the fact that the real re- 
organization of the Library’s vital refer- 
ence sérvices was delayed to the winter 
of 1943-44 and General Order No. 1218 
of March 25, 1944. Prior to that date, 
however—in the fall of 1940, to be exact 
—the “Canons of Service” had been 
worked out in Library conferences, with 
the result that the reorganization, when 
it came, had a philosophy to go on. Since 
the philosophy of library service is some- 
what less clear than Kant, it may be 
worth while to brief the reasoning by 
which we arrived at our conclusions. 

At the beginning of our discussion two 
views were advanced—or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that participants 
in the discussion were urgently invited 
to have views with reference to two op- 
posed positions: one, that a library is a 
kind of machine to drop a book into a 
reader’s hand, the machine having no 
further responsibility or, indeed, inter- 
est—except to get the book back; the 
other, that a library is a group of human 
beings who accept a responsibility to 
make any part of the printed record 
available to society, by whatever means 
is most intelligible and most effective, 
the responsibility ending not with the 
mechanical delivery of a book but with 
the identification and production of the 
text or the information needed. 

As between these two positions, there 
seemed, at first, to be unanimous agree- 
ment on the part of my associates that 
the second was the more nearly correct. 
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Indeed, some of them went so far as to 
suggest that the first definition was the 
old definition of a library and that the 
second was the more modern. But there 
was no disagreement that the second was 
applicable to the Library of Congress. 

Proceeding from this point, an at- 
tempt was made to discover what the 
precise obligations of a library of the 
second category were: particularly, what 
was meant by the statement that a li- 
brary accepts a responsibility to ‘make 
available” pertinent parts of the total 
record. As an extreme position, it was 
suggested that a library, such as the Li- 
brary of Congress, might accept an ob- 
ligation to publish by radio, by print, 
by near-print, or by other means, those 
materials, of fact and of opinion, which, 
in its best judgment, bore upon the con- 
troversial issues which a democratic 
nation faces. Would it be possible for 
the Library of Congress to publish ma- 
terial of this kind in a form useful to the 
electorate? It was generally agreed that 
such a program would require an amount 
of time and a number of advisers beyond 
the capacities of the Library. 

A more moderate conception of li- 
brary responsibility was next discussed. 
It was suggested that the Library of 
Congress might fulfil its obligations by 
preparing annotated bibliographies and 
other briefs of the record for publication 
in newspapers or by other agencies wish- 
ing to use them—the Library of Congress 
accepting responsibility for its selection 
of authorities and for its presentation of 
the historical record. It was pointed out 
that the Library has a duty always to 
present both sides of controversial prob- 
lems. 

Here there seemed to be a keen sense 
of the difficulties involved, and retreat 
was suggested to a still more moderate 
position—the position ascribed to an- 


other great national library—i.e., a limi- 
tation of the responsibility of the Library 
to the assistance of accredited and quali- 
fied scholars who might work in the Li- 
brary for scholarly purposes. As to this, 
however, there was general agreement 
that the Library of Congress could not 
fulfil its responsibility in so narrow a 
manner. First, it was pointed out that 
the Library would be limiting its refer- 
ence assistance to those who need such 
assistance least. Second, it was pointed 
out that such assistance to scholars in 
the production of scholarly works to be 
read by other scholars would not result 
in the publication of the essential record 
to the people at the time when the people 
most had need of it. 

At this point it became necessary to 
review our first decision as to the two 
concepts of a library. A medial position 
was suggested: that the principal re- 
sponsibility of a library is to deliver a 
book into the hands of the man who asks 
for it but, at the same time, to under- 
take what were referred to as “‘extra- 
curricular” services to certain types of 
readers, chosen on some basis not de- 
fined. As to this, it was replied that there 
might be a considerable difference be- 
tween the notion that a library’s respon- 
sibilities end with the delivery of books, 
reference services being “‘extra-curricu- 
lar’ adjuncts, and the alternative notion 
that a library’s real and essential func- 
tion is the activity which is sometimes 
referred to as “reference work,’ the 
serving-out of books being merely in- 
cidental to that function. 

Gradually the definition sharpened. 
It was recognized, as a matter of course, 
that the primary obligation of the Li- 
brary of Congress was owed to Congress 
and that its second obligation was the 
service of officers of government charged 
with the conduct of official business. The 
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obligation to the nation as a whole, how- 
ever, proved more difficult to define. 

In an effort to resolve that problem 
and to define the areas of agreement, I 
tried my hand at a draft of “Canons of 
Service” which was circulated for com- 
ment on September 11, 1940, and which 
we included, in corrected form, in the 
annual report for that fiscal year. The 
canons do not answer the dark and 
cloudy questions discussed during the 
summer—questions which wiser men 
with more time to devote will, I hope, 
consider at greater length. They do not 
define the word “library” in service 
terms. They helped, however, to orient 
the department which was to follow four 
years later, and they are therefore given 
in full: 


1. The Library of Congress undertakes for 
Members of the Congress any and all research and 
reference projects bearing upon the Library’s col- 
lections and required by Members in connection 
with the performance of their legislative duties. 

There are no exceptions to this rule so far 
as the Library’s conception of its obligations 
is concerned. Only a lack of means to provide 
the necessary, and necessarily skilled, staff will 
justify a failure on the Library’s part to meet 
all such demands. 

2. The Library of Congress undertakes for 
officers and departments of government research 
projects, appropriate to the Library, which can be 
executed by reference to its collections, and which 
the staffs of offices and departments are unable to 
execute. 

These projects are deferred, except in case 
of emergency, to reference projects undertaken 
for Members of the Congress. 

The rules establishing the Library’s refer- 
ence and research obligations to Members of the 
Congress and officers of government suggest, 
in turn, its reference obligations to other li- 
braries and to the public in general. As in the 
case of its collections, the reference facilities of 
the Library are facilities created for the use of 
Members of the Congress, etc., as representa- 
tives of the people and are therefore the facili- 
ties of the people. For this reason, but subject 
to the priorities established by the greater 
urgency of the research needs of Members of 
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the Congress and officers of government, the 
reference facilities of the Library are available, 
within appropriate limitations, to members of 
the public acting either through universities 
or learned societies or other libraries or directly. 
The “pool of scholarship” which the Library of 
Congress is obliged to maintain in order to 
perform its obligations to the Congress and to 
the government is, in other words, as much the 
property of the people as its collection of books. 
These facts determine the third rule defining 
the reference objectives of the Library. 

3. The reference staff and facilities of the Li- 
brary of Congress are available to members of the 
public, universities, learned societies and other 
libraries requiring service which the Library staff 
is equipped to give and which can be given without 
interference with services to the Congress and 
other agencies of the Federal Government. 

This policy is active as well as passive. Pas- 
sively considered it means that reference in- 
quiries, and requests for bibliothecal service, 
which cannot be satisfied by other libraries or 
scholarly institutions nearer the inquirer, may 
be submitted to the Library of Congress which 
will respond to them within necessary limita- 
tions of time and labor. Actively considered, 
the Library’s policy in this regard means that 
the Library of Congress, as the reference library 
of the people, holds itself charged with a duty to 
provide information to the people with regard 
to the materials they possess in its collections, 
and with an obligation to make its technical 
and scholarly services as broadly useful to the 
people as it can. 


The reorganization of 1944 was car- 
ried forward on the basis of these canons. 
It was accomplished only after full dis- 
cussion and the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for criticism and comment. Work 
began in the department in the fall of 
1943, and a preliminary outline was dis- 
tributed to the professional staff before 
the December 1, 1943, meeting of the 
professional forum. A series of discus- 
sions was also held with division chiefs, 
and the daily meetings of the Librarian’s 
Conference were devoted to the project 
from time to time over many months. 

Broadly speaking, the purpose in view 
was to take the department down and 
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reconstruct it in terms of its principal 
functions: (1) custody, (2) circulation, 
and (3) reference, transferring its book- 
selection duties to the new Department 
of Acquisitions, which had been set up 
to receive them. This meant the dissolu- 
tion of the reading rooms division—a 
reform long overdue. It meant the unifi- 
cation of custodial responsibilities, pre- 
viously scattered among the reading 
rooms and the special divisions, and the 
reaffirmation of “the classic organiza- 
tion”’ of the collections which the general 
order defined as having been intended 
“to make available, in and through a 
single classified collection, all material 
which can be so organized and serviced, 
separate collections being maintained 
only when the nature of the material 
(e.g., manuscripts) or the character of 
the alphabet (e.g., Chinese) makes the 
maintenance of a separate collection un- 
avoidable.”” It meant a custodial and 
delivery service, a loan service, and a 
reference service adapted not only to 
the various categories of reference de- 
mands (congressional and other) but to 
the realities of reference inquiries (in- 
formational and scholarly). 

The organization which resulted and 
its relation to the organization which 
went before can best be understood by 
comparing the pre-reorganization chart 
(II). with the post-reorganization chart 
(IIT). 

Here, as in the case of the other de- 
partments, I shall let the director, Mr. 
Mearns, describe the organization and 
operation of his department in detail: 

The legislative reference service—Only a brief 
account of the legislative reference service is 
necessary. The service existed prior to the 
March reorganization and did not undergo any 
drastic change at that time. Its internal re- 
sponsibilities and scope and its relationship to 
the other services were more carefully defined. 
It had been apparent that, previous to the re- 
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organization, the legislative reference service 
was not a division of the Reference Depart- 
ment in the same sense as were, for example, 
the rare books division or the aeronautics 
division. The legislative reference service (sixty- 
eight employees) supplies an over-all refer- 
ence service to Members of Congress, with par- 
ticular emphasis on subjects related to pro- 
posed or pending legislation. In the reorganiza- 
tion this fact became decisive, and the legisla- 
tive reference service was set up as a service 
parallel with the public reference service. To 
be sure, the Library as a whole has compelling 
obligations to perform reference service for 
Members of Congress, but where such work is 
done elsewhere the legislative reference service 
co-ordinates it for congressional use. 

The legislative reference service retains 
charge of the congressional reading room and in 
so doing assembles, charges, and loans materials 
requested by Members of Congress or their 
families. It forwards such charges to the loan 
division, which has over-all responsibility for 
maintenance of records of loans. Under the re- 
organization the legislative reference service 
will continue to compile and publish indexes to 
federal and state laws, digests of public general 
bills, and basic data studies on matters of legis- 
lative concern. 

The circulation service.—From the standpoint 
of administrative units, the circulation service 
represents the most drastic departure from the 
previous organization. The custodial and cir- 
culation services it performs were the scattered 
responsibility of the former reading rooms 
division, including the government publications 
reading room and many of the special divisions. 
The previous unintegrated divisional structure 
of the Reference Department and the relative 
autonomy of the divisions had resulted in unin- 
tegrated and unrelated collections. Books were 
issued and loaned from a dozen different di- 
visions, and there was no centralized responsi- 
bility for records of books in use within the 
Library or of outside loans. In terms of service 
to readers, this situation was reflected in a 
regrettably high percentage of failures to sup- 
ply desired books either from the central desk 
in the main reading room or from the special 
divisions; and the reverse side of this picture 
was an interference with reference service by the 
custodial responsibilities of the reading room 
and the special divisions. 

The separation of custodial and circulation 
responsibilities from reference duties does not 
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imply any demeaning of the former. Rather, 
by providing a hierarchy of custodial positions 
and duties, it establishes custodianship as a 
definite professional function of librarianship. 
In their reaction against the tradition of Euro- 
pean librarianship, American libraries have 
tended to exalt their reference functions and 
undervalue their custodial functions. In this 
country the public library movement created 
and made self-conscious the profession of li- 
brarianship, and in great public libraries par- 
ticularly the problems of custody are apt to 
receive scant attention. But in the Library of 
Congress, and, no doubt, in other large re- 
search libraries with nation-wide demands on 
their resources, the custody and circulation of 
materials becomes a major operation. These 
materials include not only books in the millions 
but also more millions of periodicals, bound and 
unbound, pamphlets, manuscripts, prints, 
photographs, maps, sheet music, slides, etc. 
It is hoped that one of the products of the crea- 
tion of the circulation service will be a corps of 
professional curators, trained in the custody 
and administration of the Library’s collections. 

The circulation service is made up of three 
newly established divisions: the stack and reader 
division, the serials division, and the loan divi- 
sion. 

The stack and reader division (eighty em- 
ployees) issues and delivers material as re- 
quested for use in the general reading rooms, 
divisional reading rooms, and study rooms and 
for the official use of members of the staff in the 
_ divisional offices; it collects and reshelves such 
materials; and maintains records of materials 
in its custody and of materials issued and re- 
turned. It provides study rooms or other special 
research facilities in accordance with established 
policies and passes upon applications for the 
privilege of access to the book stacks. 

The division also has custody of the general 
classified collections and administers the cir- 
culation of materials from these collections to 
readers and investigators. It maintains, in 
accordance with standards of custodiai care 
established by the keeper of the collections and 
approved by the Librarian, the physical and 
orderly arrangement of materials in the book 
stacks and in the reference collections in the 
general reading rooms, selecting deteriorated 
materials for rebinding and repair. A few col- 
lections remain in the custody of special divi- 
sions, but the trend is definitely and encourag- 
ingly toward centralization. Collections of books 


formerly in the custody of the aeronautics 
division, the maps division, the fine arts divi- 
sion, the Slavic division, and the Smithsonian 
division are now administered by the stack and 
reader division. Materials such as maps, prints 
and photographs, sound recordings, etc., which 
cannot conveniently be integrated with the 
general collections, by reason of their form, 
remain in the custody of the respective divisions 
concerned with them. 

Some idea of the scope of the operations of 
the stack and reader division may be obtained 
from the following statement concerning the 
transfer of positions and personnel. From the 
reading rooms division there were transferred 
to the stack and reader division the stack in- 
spectors, the stack attendants, the control 
room attendants, the book distributors, the 
guards and guides, the personnel of the study 
room reference service (with certain specified 
exceptions), the central charge file, the assist- 
ant in charge of document collections in the 
main reading room gallery, two clerks, and 
twelve messengers. The stack attendant former- 
ly in charge of the collections of the Smith- 
sonian division was also transferred to the stack 
and reader division. 

The serials division (forty-five employees) 
has custody of certain groups of materials which 
require, or for reasons of convenience are given, 
reader and reference service prior to their addi- 
tion to the general classified collections. In so 
far as their custody is not allocated to one of 
the several special divisions, the following 
groups are included: periodicals, newspapers, 
pamphlets, government documents, books in 
parts, and ephemera of various sorts. Such 
materials represent custodial, circulation, and 
reference problems in all libraries; but in the 
Library of Congress the problems are magni- 
fied by the sheer bulk of the material. With re- 
spect to such materials, the functional division 
as between custody and circulation, on the one 
hand, and reference service, on the other, has 
been deliberately set aside. The serials division 
maintains a reference service in special reading 
rooms with respect to periodicals, government 
documents, and newspapers in its custody; but 
this service is (with the specific exception of 
documents) subordinate to its custodial re- 
sponsibility, which constitutes its primary 
function. 

Because the preponderance of official docu- 
ments are serials and because their treatment 
and service as current publications are, to a 
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large extent, comparable with the treatment 
and service of other kinds of periodicals, the 
government publications reading room, its 
collections, and its staff have been transferred 
from the reading rooms to the serials division. 

The loan division (fifty employees), as its 
name implies, administers all outside loans 
including loans of books, periodicals, maps, 
music, prints, embossed books, sound record- 
ings, etc.). It should be noticed that the prin- 
ciple of centralization of administrative re- 
sponsibility has been carried further with re- 
spect to outside loans than with respect to the 
custody or issue of books within the Library. 
The Library of Congress is a national library, 
and officers of government, as well as scholars, 
confident of its resources, come to it or write to 
it for reference assistance. A book on loan is not 
available for use, and in wartime instant avail- 
ability assumes heightened importance. The 
practice of individual and interlibrary loan has 
advantages which justify the inconvenience it 
sometimes occasions, but this inconvenience 
should be minimized and can be minimized only 
through a centrally administered loan service 
maintaining consolidated loan records. 

The public reference service—The public 
reference service is made up of the general refer- 
ence and bibliography division and nine other 
divisions differentiated from one another in 
terms of subject and regional specialization or in 
terms of the type of material in association with 
which their respective activities are carried on. 
Before proceeding to a description of each divi- 
sion in turn, a brief account can be given of the 
common activities which bring them together 
in the public reference service. Public reference 
divisions exist to provide a reference service 
to readers in the Library and, through cor- 
respondence, outside the Library; they main- 
tain special indexes and _ reference cata- 
logs; they compile bibliographies and guides to 
the collections; and their chiefs function as 
recommending officers in the fields of knowledge 
reflected by their specialization. 

Certain of the divisions, in addition to their 
reference functions, administer special collec- 
tions of material not suitable for inclusion in 
the general classified collections of books. The 
manuscripts division, for example, has custody 
of the general collections of manuscripts, tran- 
scripts of manuscripts, and photographic re- 
productions of manuscripts. It catalogs and 
classifies such material and makes it available 
for use in a reading room which it administers. 


The maps division, the Orientalia division, and 
the prints and photographs division have identi- 
cal responsibilities for the types of materials 
with which they are concerned. The rare books 
division is responsible for the custody and 
service of those copies of books which, because 
of their importance to the history of ideas, or 
their contribution to the progress of literature, 
or their provenience, or their association with 
great men and great events, or their monetary 
value, or their condition, require special facili- 
ties for their preservation and supervised use. 
The music division maintains custody not only 
of sheet music and sound recordings but of the 
literature of music as well. Standardized cata- 
loging and classification techniques have been 
developed to a point which assures the integra- 
tion of the diverse materials comprising the 
collection and which obviates the necessity of 
custodial separation on the basis of form. More- 
over, so much of the literature of music con- 
tains the only versions of the music itself that 
it would be practically and administratively 
impossible to distinguish between the two cate- 
gories. 

The general reference and bibliography 
division was created by combining the former 
division of bibliography with the reference 
personnel and functions of the former reading 
rooms division—a change first suggested in 
early 1940 in the Statement of the Librarian of 
Congress in Support of the Supplemental Esti- 
mates. As now constituted, the general refer- 
ence and bibliography division (fifty employ- 
ees) is organized to respond to all public refer- 
ence requests which do not require the atten- 
tion of the special divisions, whether such re- 
quests are received in person, by telephone, or 
by mail. 

All consultants and special projects, which 
formerly functioned under the immediate super- 
vision of the director of the department, are 
now administratively assigned to the general 
reference and bibliography division. This pro- 
vides a means of relating individual or tempo- 
rary special activities to the general and sus- 
tained reference work of the Library. 

The relation between specialized and general 
service in this instance is analogous to the rela- 
tion between specialists in medicine and the 
general practitioner. The general practitioner 
does not treat disease in general but rather those 
specific diseases which do not fall within one 
or another of the specialties or which fall within 
several of them. Further, the knowledge and 
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skill of the competent general practitioner is 
such that he can treat the average case of 
many diseases which do fall within the special- 
ties; in most such cases it would be foolish and 
extravagant to employ the time and talent of a 
specialist. 

No library, no matter how rich and favored, 
can hope to provide a staff of specialists to cover 
the whole field of knowledge. Nor can the inter- 
ests and problems of readers be divided into 
neat compartments without overlapping or 
remainder. Current developments are apt to 
have little regard for yesterday’s academic spe- 
cializations. For example, the learned world in 
America is divided and organized on the basis 
of subject specialization. In the present emer- 
gency, the nation has discovered that it needs 
not only subject specialists but area specialists 
as well. Methods of training regional specialists 
have had to be improvised. The regional bib- 
liographies prepared by nonspecialists in the 
general reference and bibliography division 
have contributed something to that training. 

The effect of the reorganization on the 
special divisions is to free them for their proper 
work. The aeronautics division (five employ- 
ees) has been relieved of its former custodial 
responsibilities and encouraged to undertake 
a more elaborate bibliographical program in 
connection with the nation-wide reference 
service it renders. The Hispanic foundation 
(eight employees), relieved of custody of its 
materials and separated from its archive of 
Hispanic culture, which, as a photograph col- 
lection, becomes a part of the prints and 
photographs division, is free for its proper refer- 
ence function of developing and co-ordinating 
the Hispanic activities of the Library and foster- 
ing cultural interchange with Hispanic na- 
tions. The foundation will continue to prepare 
special bibliographies, guides, indexes, and 
other publications appropriate to its service. 

The manuscripts division (seventeen em- 
ployees) has not been changed internally by 
the reorganization. However, its newly estab- 
lished position within the public reference 
service serves to define more precisely its 
primary functions in the field of American 
civilization. 

The maps division (nine employees) is 
responsible for the custody and service of the 
collections of maps and atlases. The books 
formerly in the custody of this division have 
been transferred to the general collections in 
the custody of the stack and reader division. 


As in the case of aeronautics, the maps division, 
relieved of part of its custodial responsibility, 
is free to develop an extensive reference service 
in the fields of geography and cartography. 

The music division (sixteen employees), like 
the manuscripts division, remains essentially 
unchanged in the reorganization. It is relieved, 
however, of the task of maintaining a loan serv- 
ice of its materials. 

The Orientalia division (fourteen employ- 
ees), formerly the Asiatic division, is responsible 
for the custody and service of all materials 
written or printed in oriental languages (includ- 
ing Chinese, Japanese, Semitic, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, etc.). The former Semitic division 
has been made a section of the Orientalia 
division. The responsibility of the Hispanic 
foundation for fostering cultural relations with 
the Hispanic countries is matched by a similar 
responsibility which the Orientalia division has 
of fostering cultural interchange with oriental 
nations. 

The renaming of the prints and photographs 
division (eleven employees) represents an 
attempt to indicate the true responsibilities of 
the former fine arts division with regard to 
graphic materials in its custody. Books on art 
in the custody of the former fine arts division 
have been transferred to the general collections. 
Because of the importance of prints and photo- 
graphs in connection with exhibits, the exhibits 
office has been transferred to the prints and 
photographs division, and exhibits have been 
made the special responsibility of an assistant 
chief of this division. Although this assistant 
chief becomes, in effect, the executive officer 
responsible for exhibits, the responsibility for 
initiating projects for exhibits and assisting 
in the assembly and preparation of materials 
continues to be a function of the chiefs of 
Reference and other divisions. 

In addition to custodial responsibility, the 
rare books division (nine employees) main- 
tains a reference service appropriate to its col- 
lections. Most requests for reference service 
which necessitate the consultation of incu- 
nabula, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century pub- 
lications, American imprints before 1820, the 
principal editions of important historical, sci- 
entific, and literary works, first editions, limited 
editions, de luxe editions, specially and extra- 
illustrated editions, fine bindings, unique 
copies, the literature of the typographic and 
book arts, and other collections of rare books are 
directed to it. 
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The Slavic center soon to be established will 
be modeled on the Hispanic foundation. It will 
render reference service in respect to the Li- 
brary’s Slavic collections and will foster cultural 
interchange with the Slavic countries. 

There remain several former divisions of the 
Reference Department which have not been 
accounted for in the above statement. Of these, 
the photoduplication service has been trans- 
ferred to the administrative offices under the 
direction of the chief assistant librarian. The 
union catalog has been transferred to the Proc- 
essing Department, where it obviously belongs; 
and the service for the blind, being a loan serv- 
ice, has been made a section of the loan divi- 
sion. The fiscal and administrative sections of 
books for the adult blind have been transferred 
to the administrative offices under the chief 
assistant librarian. The former book selection 
and reference work of this division is now the 


A. The department maintains custody of— 


responsibility of the public reference service. 
The reference service formerly conducted by 
the Smithsonian division is now the responsi- 
bility of a consultantship in the history of sci- 
ence. As a reflection of our experience in the 
operation of a science and technology reading 
room, and responsive to demands upon our 
collections in those fields, plans for the future 
anticipate the creation of a science division 
which will include not only this consultantship 
but the aeronautics division and other scientific 
reference services, existing or projected. 


A summary of the department’s func- 
tions and the units by which they are 
performed was prepared for the use of 
the Library staff. Since it gives a con- 
venient over-all view of the organiza- 
tion, it is reproduced here. 


1. The general collections (exclusive of law, but includ- | 
ing Hispanic materials previously in the custody of | 
the Hispanic foundation, the proceedings and trans- | 
actions of learned societies and academies formerly | 


in the custody of the Smithsonian division; the litera- 


> the stack and reader division 


ture of geography previously in the custody of the | 
division of maps; aeronautical publications previous- 
ly in the custody of the aeronautics division; Slavic 


materials previously in the custody of the Slavic 


division) through 


2. Manuscripts (including transcripts and photographic | 


reproductions of manuscripts) through 


3.. Rare books (including microfilm reproductions of | 


printed materials) through 


4. Prints and photographs through 


5. Maps and atlases (including topographic views) 


through 


6. Music and the literature of music through 


~ 


f the manuscripts division 


> the rare books division 
} the prints and photographs division 


the maps division 


} the music division 


. Embossed books and sound books for the blind through } the loan division 


8. Current periodicals, documents, pamphlets, and 


ephemera; and newspapers, current and noncurrent, 


through 


g. Orientalia through 


10. Microfilms in general through 


the serials division 


} the division of Orientalia 


the microfilm reading room in the 
rare books division 
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B. The department processes materials* as follows: 


1. Prints and photographs through 


2. Manuscripts (including transcripts and photocopies | 


of manuscripts) through 

. Maps and atlases through 

. Embossed books and talking books for the blind 
through 

. Materials in Chinese, Japanese, Indic, and other 
Eastern languages through 

C. The department circulates materials to readers 


1. In the general reading rooms and study rooms through 


2. In the reading rooms of the special divisions above | 
; 


named through 


3. Outside the Library buildings through 


D. The department gives reference service— 
1. To Members of Congress— 
a) In all matters relating to legislation through 
b) In all other matters 
. To investigators and general readers— 


a) In the history and topography of the United 
States 
i) By manuscripts, transcripts of manuscripts, 
photoreproductions of manuscripts and simi- 
lar source materials through 


ii) By pictorial materials illustrative of Ameri- 
can life through 


iii) By maps through 
iv) By rare printed Americana through 


v) By other printed materials (including local 
history and genealogy) through 


b) 
c) 


In Hispanic history through 

In Far Eastern, Indic, and Near Eastern history 
through 

d) In Slavic history through 
e) 


f) 


In Netherlands history through 


In history—general, national and local (except 
the history of the United States)—through 
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} the prints and photographs division 
> the manuscripts division 


} the maps division 


\ the service for the blind section of 


the loan division 


the division of Orientalia 


} the stack and reader division 


\ ° — 
| the special divisions above named 
and through the microfilm read 
{ ing room in the rare books divi 


sion 


! the loan division 


the legislative reference servicet 


' 
) 
} See below 


the manuscripts division and the in- 
cumbent of the chair of American 
history 


the prints and photographs division 


the maps division 


} the rare books division 
the general reference and bibliog 
raphy division 


the Hispanic foundation 


the division of Orientalia 


| the Slavic center (which is to be 
created) 


the Netherlands studies unit 


) the general reference and bibliog- 
raphy division or one of the spe- 


cial regional unitsf 


* All processing procedures followed by divisions of the Reference Department are subject to the approval and revision of the 
director of the Processing Department. 
t The legislative reference service is available only to Members of Congress 


t The special regional units are: the Hispanic foundation, the Slavic center, the division of Orientalia (consisting of Chinese, 
Japanese, Indic, and Semitic sections and the provisional Iranian section), and the Netherlands studies unit. 
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In geography and cartography through } the maps division 


) the general reference and bibliog- 
raphy division or one of the spe- 
cial regional units 


In religion and philosophy through 


the general reference and bibliog- 
raphy division, the serials divi- 
sion (and its government publi- 
cations section), or one of the 
special regional units 


In political science, economics, and sociology 
through 


) the census library project of the 
In population and demography through general reference and _bibliog- 
raphy division 


) the general reference and bibliog- 
raphy division, or one of the spe- 


In education through \ 
} cial regional units 
) 


In music and the literature of music (including 
ing American folk song and sound recording) } the music division 
through | 


In the graphic arts (including fine prints and the ) 
literature of the fine arts, together with the ico- 

nography and photographic record of the life of 
the people of the United States) through 


> the prints and photographs division 


} 


) the general reference and bibliog- 
raphy division and its consultant 


In literature and linguistics (including fiction) | . : tet 
6 - 6 pes poetry in English, the rare 


through Rye 
B | books division, or one of the 
} special regional units 
In aeronautics through | the aeronautics division 


) the general reference and bibliog- 
F | raphy division and its consultant 
In natural sciences through ; are . 
in the history of science (Jefferson 

Room) 


| the general reference and bibliog- 


applied sciences (tec ') zt he 
In applied sciences (technology) through raphy division (Jefferson Room) 


\ the general reference and bibliog- 


J raphy division (Jefferson Room) 


In military and naval science through 


| the general reference and bibliog- 
In bibliography and library science through raphy division, or any of the spe- 
cial divisions 


In incunabula, history of printing, private | 


# ay he rare books division 
presses, and editiones principes through ft “ , 
In periodicals and newspapers in general through the serials division 


In manuscripts in general through } the manuscripts division 
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ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

An account of the regrouping and re- 
organization of the several administra- 
tive services and offices of the Library 
could be made as long as it would in- 
evitably be dull. Since, however, it was 
the inadequacy of the fiscal services 
which most impressed outside surveyors 
of the Library, such as the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
since the lack of an adequate personnel 
office and a considered personnel policy 
was a continuing annoyance through 
three years and more, some account of 
reorganization in this general field is 
essential. It could be summed up, in 
terms of the grouping of the units in- 
volved, by saying that they were first 
combined in an Administrative Depart- 
ment (General Order No. 962 of June 
28, 1940) and then transferred, when the 
Administrative Department disappeared 
and the chief assistant librarian took 
over his proper duties as general execu- 
tive officer, to the office of the chief as- 
sistant librarian (General Order No. 
1190 of July 5, 1943). But though this 
summary account would take care of the 
secretary’s office (ten employees), the 
supply office (four employees), the 
mail and delivery service (fourteen 
employees), the office of the superin- 
tendent of Library buildings and grounds 
(two hundred and eighty-six employees), 
and the disbursing office (seven em- 
ployees), none of which were materially 
altered internally, and though it would 
also suffice, perhaps, for the photodupli- 
cation service (ten employees) and the 
division of books for the adult blind 
(twelve employees), both of which were 
added to the chief assistant librarian’s 
cares when he took over his executive 
duties, it would not account adequately 
for changes in the accounts office (six 
employees) and the personnel office 


(twenty-two employees). Nor would it 
cover the publications office (one em- 
ployee) and the information office (two 
employees), which had not previously 
existed. 

Of these latter it is enough to say that 
each performs the duties which would 
be expected of its name. One handles 
stocks of Library publications and the 
like. The other supplies information to 
the public through the press and other- 
wise. The new duties of the accounts 
office and the personnel office must, 
however, be spelled out at greater length. 

Accounts office—General Order No. 
962 supplied an officer the Library had 
lacked in the past and had badly needed: 
a budget officer. The administrative as- 
sistant as director of the department was 
to act as budget officer of the Library, 
supervising the preparation of budget 
estimates, developing programs of budg- 
eting expenditures, and co-ordinating 
work within these programs. 

To supply the administrative assistant 
with budgetary information and to im- 
pose needed controls on expenditures, 
a more active and modern accounts of- 
fice was necessary. It was provided by 
the same general order. The accounts 
office was given authority for the main- 
tenance of budgetary control through 
allotments made by the administrative 
assistant and was authorized to exercise 
accounting control over the receipt and 
expenditure of appropriated, gift, and 
trust funds and the requisitioning of 
cash. It was also to examine and to ap- 
prove for payment all pay rolls and 
vouchers, to examine the disbursing of- 
ficer’s accounts current prior to the Li- 
brarian’s approval, and to prepare re- 
ports and statistics needed for adminis- 
trative and budgetary planning. 

At the same time, new and modern 
procedures were worked out for the ac- 
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counts office with the aid and advice of 
representatives of the general accounting 
office. The accounts now maintained by 
the accounts office comprise a general 
ledger for appropriated, gift, and trust 
funds and for the funds of the Library 
of Congress trust fund board, as well as 
an allotment ledger for appropriated, 
gift, and trust funds. Allotments are 
made by the budget officer to the various 
departments and divisions of the Library 
authorized to incur obligations: the Ac- 
quisitions Department (formerly the 
accessions division), the card division, 
books for the adult blind, the Copyright 
Office, the mail, music, personnel, photo- 
duplication, publications, and supply 
offices, and the superintendent of Li- 
brary buildings and grounds. The ac- 
counts office prepares monthly state- 
ments for the various divisions reflecting 
the status of funds under all allot- 
ments. 

Prior to July 1, 1940, there were a 
number of divisions of the Library han- 
dling collections of moneys. At present 
there are two: the secretary’s office, 
which receives remittances on account 
of card sales, sale of photo-duplications, 
gifts, and miscellaneous transactions, 
and the Copyright Office, which, in ac- 
cordance with the Act of March 4, 19009, 
receives and deposits all copyright fees. 

Accounts are maintained on an in- 
cumbrance basis, and all financial trans- 
actions are adjusted to this basis. Only 
those officers to whom funds are allotted 
may incur obligations, and then only to 
the extent of their allotments and sub- 
ject to other necessary limitations. No 
account is acceptable for payment unless 
it appears that a proper statement of the 
obligation was entered in the books of 
the accounts office at the time of its in- 
currence, nor is the disbursing officer au- 
thorized to make payment until the ac- 
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count is approved for payment by the 
accounts officer. 

The general effect of these changes has 
been to separate certifying responsibility 
from auditing responsibility. Formerly 
the office of the chief clerk certified ac- 
counts and audited its own certifica- 
tions. Now operating officers certify and 
the accounts office audits. The new prac- 
tice has made for sense and simplicity, 
as well as for safety. Documents are now 
signed, wherever possible, by officers 
having personal knowledge of the facts 
to which they put their names; and the 
meaningless authentication of forms by 
officers whose signatures are necessarily 
mere formalities has disappeared. 

Personnel office—When the chief 
clerk’s office was abolished in June, 1940, 
and the Administrative Department es- 
tablished, the personnel section of the 
chief clerk’s office became the personnel 
office of the Library with a director of 
personnel at its head. It was given re- 
sponsibility for interviewing applicants 
and for filing and classifying applica- 
tions. It was to maintain personnel rec- 
ords, including those formerly main- 
tained in the office of the superintendent 
of Library buildings and grounds. It was 
directed to co-operate actively with the 
Civil Service Commission in classifica- 
tion matters. It was assigned responsi- 
bility for the execution of approved per- 
sonnel policies. It was charged with the 
duty of hearing grievances and handling 
appeals from efficiency ratings and de- 
cisions as to classification. The Library’s 
emergency room and the nurse were 
placed under the supervision of its di- 
rector. 

The duties of the office, broadly de- 
scribed in 1940, were more precisely de- 
fined by General Order No. 1191 of July 
7, 1943, issued when the administrative 
units of the Library, including personnel, 
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were transferred to the office of the chief 
assistant librarian. By this latter order 
the personnel office became responsible, 
under the direction of the chief assistant 
librarian, for the full personnel manage- 
ment of the Library, including all mat- 
ters relating to recruitment, placement, 
classification, employee relations, griev- 
ances, training, health, safety, pay rolls, 
efficiency ratings. It is responsible not 
only for the maintenance of central per- 
sonnel records of leave, retirement, and 
employee status but also for the study 
and development of new policies and 
procedures as they become necessary. 

Reorganization in the personnel field 
was not limited, however, to the admin- 
istrative organization of the office. It 
extended to personnel policy as well. Li- 
brary unions were recognized and en- 
couraged as valuable instruments of 
good administration. A promotions poli- 
cy, calling for the posting of vacancies, 
was worked out in co-operation with Li- 
brary unions and staff members. A griev- 
ance procedure, which has been widely 
and favorably commented on in the gov- 
ernment, was developed in extended 
conversations in my office between rep- 
resentatives of the unions, representa- 
tives of the staff generally, and adminis- 
trative officers. A staff advisory com- 
mittee was set up at the suggestion of 
union representatives and has functioned 
effectively for two years as a channel for 
employee proposals and criticisms and 
as an originator of administrative sug- 
gestions of its own. A professional forum 
meets once a month under the chairman- 
ship of the Librarian in his professional, 
rather than his official, capacity to hear 
accounts of Library operations and to 
discuss the central unsolved problem of 
a librarian’s work—the catalog (or 


other) control of the constantly increas- 


ing mass of printed and near-printed 
material. 

These latter innovations are parts of 
a general pattern of development which 
one will approve or disapprove as he 
approves or disapproves government by 
discussion. There are those, of course, 
who disapprove of it—and not all of 
them live in totalitarian states. Men of 
certain temperaments find talk annoy- 
ing—particularly talk in public enter- 
prise. Talk, they say, wastes time. And 
they are right, of course. But talk, kept 
within proper limits, can save time also 
and can gain what time alone might lose. 
In any event, my colleagues and I— 
most of my colleagues, at least—believe 
firmly in government by discussion and 
believe, further, that experience has jus- 
tified our belief. We conduct the Li- 
brary’s central administration through 
the Librarian’s Conference, a daily meet- 
ing of department heads and principal 
administrative officers which debates 
policy decisions and in which principal 
administrative assignments are made. 

Final responsibility for decision is 
still, of course, the Librarian’s, as it 
must be by law; but conference discus- 
sions insure a hearing for all points of 
administrative view and keep the Li- 
brary’s various officers informed of each 
other’s activities, with the result that ad- 
ministrative interchangeability becomes 
a practical possibility rather than a paper 
theory. No officer of the Library of Con- 
gress feels that he and he alone can do his 
job. Others can do and have done it. Mr. 
Clapp, originally a reference man, ran 
the Administrative Department for three 
years and now heads the Acquisitions 
Department. Dr. Evans, originally head 
of legislative reference and later head of 
the Reference Department, is now, as 
chief assistant librarian, the director of 
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the administrative services previously 
run by Mr. Clapp. Dr. Hanke, whose 
principal responsibility as director of the 
Hispanic foundation has been to foster 
sound relations with the cultural and 
learned institutions of the other Ameri- 
can republics, is assistant director of the 
Reference Department in charge of pub- 
lic reference. Administrative officers of 
the Library have been warned that they 
are to move from department to depart- 
ment to insure the Library of Congress 
against the academic isolationism which 
has had such harmful effects in American 
universities and, through the universi- 
ties, on American education. I hope they 
believe the warning was seriously in- 
tended. 

Government by discussion is not, 
however, limited to the Librarian’s Con- 
ference. Both the Processing and Ac- 
quisitions departments have committees, 
under the chairmanship of their direc- 
tors, on the policies of their operations, 
the members of which include the prin- 
cipal officers of other units concerned 
in, or affected by, their work. Biblio- 
graphical and other publications are 
planned by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Hanke. And an effort 
was made before the war—an effort 
which we hope to renew when the war 


is over—to plan the relation of the Li- 
brary of Congress with the learned world 
and particularly with other libraries 
through, and with the advice of, a group 
of scholars, librarians, and lovers of 
books, whom we have called, in their 
informally corporate capacity, the “Li- 
brarian’s Council.” 


I should like to end a paper, which is 
already far too long, on this theme. 
Whatever else our reorganization has 
accomplished—and I hope and believe 
it has provided a sensible, orderly, and 
manageable structure, strong enough to 
support the great future of which the 
Library of Congress is so manifestly 
capable—whatever else the reorganiza- 
tion of the Library has accomplished, 
it has-given, I trust, an increasing num- 
ber of men and women the sense of par- 
ticipating creatively and_ responsibly 
in a work which all of them may well 
feel proud to share. 

If it has done that, I shall feel that 
my five years as Librarian of Congress, 
meager as their accomplishment must 
necessarily seem by comparison with the 
great decades which went before, were 
not without their value to an institution 
I have learned not only to respect but 
love. 











SUBJECT CATALOGS, CLASSIFICATIONS, OR BIBLIOGRAPHIES? 
A REVIEW OF CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS, 1876-1942 


RAYNARD SWANK 


N RECENT years librarians have in- 
creasingly questioned the efficiency 
of library cataloging and especially 

shelf classification as devices for guiding 
readers to materials on particular sub- 
jects. This wholesome interrogation has 
led to many fruitful suggestions both 
for improving the general catalog and 
classification and for reducing their cost. 
On the other hand, it has led at least a 
few librarians to reconsider the possibil- 
ity that subject bibliographies may be in 
the long run more effective and economi- 
cal than either catalogs or classifica- 
tions—the possibility that, if the field of 
bibliography were more fully developed 
and exploited, subject catalogs and clas- 
sifications could be greatly modified or 
perhaps abandoned entirely. 

This suggestion is by no means a new 
one. The bibliography vs. cataloging 
controversy is one of traditional import. 
Many times during the past century 
catalog-minded librarians have believed, 
or wished to believe, that the issue was 
finally dead. But the arguments favoring 
bibliograpny have reappeared again and 
again to disturb new generations of li- 
brarians. By now their history is long 
and interesting. 

This paper reviews briefly a part of 
that history. It recounts the important 
critical discussions from 1876 to 1942 in 
which subject cataloging and classifica- 
tion, as contrasted with bibliography, 
were challenged and defended. Since 
these controversies related largely to 
American cataloging practice, attention 
is limited to discussions in American 
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library literature, with the addition of 
certain English discussions which bore 
directly or indirectly upon American 
practice. The plan of the paper is, first, 
to notice chronologically the outstand- 
ing controversies and controversialists 
and, second, to summarize the principal 
arguments on both sides of the question. 


THE OUTSTANDING CONTROVERSIES 


In 1876, when Charles A. Cutter first 
published his Rules for a Printed Dic- 
tionary Catalogue’ and Melvil Dewey his 
decimal classification,” the broad lines of 
modern library policy were already well 
established. Even then the energies of 
American librarians were being expended 
largely in one activity: the systematic re- 
cataloging and reclassification, according 
to new principles, of all library accumula- 
tions up to that time. This was the “‘li- 
brarian’s work” which John Fisk of 
Harvard University enthusiastically de- 
scribed in a current issue of the Aélantic 
Monthly.’ 

Fisk’s article touched off the first 
controversy which falls within the limits 
of this account. It was read by interested 
members of the Harvard faculty, one of 
whom, Dr. Hermann A. Hagen, wrote a 
vigorous reply in the Nation.‘ In his opin- 

* Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1876. Subsequent editions were issued in 1880, 
1891, and 1904. 


24 Classification and Subject Index (Amherst, 
Mass., 1876). The fourteenth edition was printed in 


1942. 


3“A Librarian’s Work,” Aélantic Monthly, 
XXXVIII (1876), 480-91. 
4“The Librarian’s Work,’ Nation, XXIV 


(1877), 40-41. Dr. Hagen was an eminent ento- 
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ion the proper function of the library 
catalog was “to show whether a given 
book is in the library and where it is 
placed’”’—a function which required no 
such catalog as Mr. Fisk described. The 
subject approach to books could be han- 
dled adequately only through bibliogra- 
phy. Any program to construct elaborate 
subject catalogs would not only fail to 
achieve its goal but would become an in- 
cumbrance, ‘a mountainous obstacle,” 
to the compilation of bibliographies 
which were even then urgently needed. 

Dr. Hagen’s arguments drew a reply 
from Cutter. Of all members of the li- 
brary profession, Cutter had perhaps the 
least good to say for bibliographies. To 
him they were little better than nothing; 
therefore, a subject catalog was indis- 
pensable to the reader. Justin Winsor, 
librarian of the Boston Public Library 
and president of the newly organized 
American Library Association, joined 
Cutter in defense of the subject catalog.° 
Hagen then received support from one of 
his Harvard colleagues, Alexander Agas- 
siz, the son of Louis Agassiz.’ About that 
time it was prematurely announced that 
the subject catalog of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library was to be discontinued, 
whereupon Winsor wrote a longer and 
more careful statement of his views.* 


mologist of German birth and education who had 
come to America in 1867 at the request of Louis 
Agassiz to develop an entomological department in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at Cambridge. 


$’“Dr. Hagen’s Letter on Cataloguing,” Library 
Journal, I (1877), 216-20. 


° “Libraries, American versus European,” Boston 
Daily Advertiser, March 21, 1877; quoted in Library 
Journal, I (1877), 265. 

7 “American Libraries,” Boston Daily Advertiser, 
March 23, 1877; quoted in Library Journal, 1 
(1877), 296. 

§ “Libraries and Catalogues’? Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, April 10, 1877; quoted in Library Journal, 
I (1877), 297-98. Winsor did not become librarian 
of Harvard College Library until later that year. 


In this, he emphasized that Hagen rep- 
resented the traditional European atti- 
tude toward libraries—an attitude from 
which American librarians had now hap- 
pily revolted. A reversion to subject 
bibliographies, as Hagen suggested, 
would be a long step backward in library 
service, especially to the inexperienced 
student and layman, who must have 
“the advantages of the catalogue to open 
to them the methods of research and in- 
dependent learning.” 

Hagen’s letter was little more than a 
disturbing incident in the progress of li- 
brary affairs. Among librarians them- 
selves, a more important question of the 
day was the relative values of subject 
cataloging and classification. Dewey’s 
idea of minute subject classification of 
books on the library shelves had so 
caught the imagination of many librari- 
ans that even the subject catalog had 
been relegated to a position of secondary 
importance. Thus when two English li- 
brarians, Benjamin Wheatley and Eirikr 
Magnisson, expressed their belief in 1877 
that minute shelf classification was not 
needed, provided a library was fully 
cataloged,’ they were immediately chal- 
lenged.’® One concluded that both the 
catalog and the classification were ‘“‘de- 
sirable if they could be obtained, but, 
if the latter only, then let us have it by 
all means.” 

Shortly after this discussion, Cutter 
took occasion to state in his usual con- 
cise manner the advantages of catalogs 


9B. R. Wheatley, “Hints on Library Manage- 
ment So Far As Relates to Circulation of Books,” 
Library Journal, Il (1877), 210-16; Eirfkr Magnas- 
son [Discussion of Richard Garnett’s paper, “On 
the System of Classifying Books on the Shelves 
Followed at the British Museum’’], Library Journal, 
II (1878), 268. 

*° See the discussion of Garnett’s paper, Library 
Journal, II (1878), 269-70, especially the statements 
by E. B. Nicholson and G. Bullen. 
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over classifications." Other librarians 
had no use whatever for shelf arrange- 
ments. Among these was Frederic Vin- 
ton, librarian at the College of New Jer- 
sey.* To him, shelf classification was 
time wasted, labor lost. Indeed, any li- 
brary without a modern subject cata- 
log—he seemed oblivious to the possibil- 
ities of bibliography—was useless for 
purposes of research. Without it, great 
resources “sleep in dishonorable dust, 
awaiting resurrection at the call of in- 
telligent librarians.” 

In these discussions no exclusive de- 
cision was reached; indeed, none was 
sought. The acceptance of both subject 
cataloging and classification, with their 
respective advantages and disadvantages, 
seemed already assured. Yet the two 
camps remained more or less separate. 
In cataloging, the time had already come 
when innovations were relatively few, 
when progress tended to follow the lines 
already laid down."* It was a time for 
promotion rather than for invention. 
Critical discussions persisted in some 
quarters only on the question of classed 
versus dictionary catalogs."* Classifica- 
tion, on the other hand, was still in its 
formative stages. Cutter was now at 
work on his expansive classification, and 
Schwartz was vigorously promoting his 
alphabetical scheme. Logical or alpha- 
betical classification?—this debate was 
now at its height, the balance tipped in 
favor of the logical." 

™ “Author Catalogues in Classified Shelf Sys- 
tems,” Library Journal, III (1878), 371-72. 

12 “The Chief Need in Libraries,” Library Jour- 
nal, III (1878), 49-50. See also J. T. Gerould, “An 
Early American Essay on Classification,” Library 
Quarterly, VII (1937), 502-10. 

3L. E. Jones, ‘Cataloguing, Yearly Report,” 
Library Journal, VII (1882), 177. 

™ E.g., J. Schwartz, “A Dozen Desultory De- 


nunciations of the Dictionary Catalogue, with a 
Theory of Cataloguing,” Library Journal, XI (1886), 


470-74. 


It was ten years after Hagen’s letter 
before another champion for bibliogra- 
phies appeared—William I. Fletcher, the 
librarian of Amherst College and chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Committee on Co- 
operation. Fletcher had been associated 
with Poole in compiling the Jndex to 
Periodical Literature, which had just 
been published." In the course of that 
great co-operative undertaking, young 
Fletcher had evolved ideas for which he 
fought all the rest of his life. In 1886 he 
wrote: 

It is to the great credit of our American li- 
brarians....that we have such admirable 
catalogues of so many libraries. But our li- 
brary system is but passing out of its infancy. 
The demands of the past are but a shadow of 
what is to come, and already this system of 
elaborate cataloguing, repeating itself in scores, 
even in hundreds, of libraries, is breaking down 
of its own weight. The only question now is, 
How can it be replaced with something more 
elastic, less expensive, and capable of meeting 
the needs of the twentieth century, when our 
libraries will be numbered by the thousands, 
and the volumes in scores of them by the 
millions? 

Co-operation furnishes the clue.*7 

And by co-operation Fletcher did not 
mean the co-operative production of dic- 
tionary catalogs but of printed bibli- 
ographies and indexes, like Poole’s Index, 
which would serve “equally for one li- 
brary or another” and which would re- 
place the subject catalogs of individual 
libraries. 

At the A.L.A. conference a few months 
later, Fletcher read a paper in which he 
severely denounced minute shelf classi- 
fication."® Again he spoke eloquently for 

ts J. N. Larned, “Classification, Yearly Report,” 
Library Journal, VII (1882), 125-30. 

16 W. E. Foster, “Five Men of ’76,”’ Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, XX (1926), 312-23. 

17 “Co-operative Cataloguing,”’ Library Journal, 
XI (1886), 75. 

8“Close Classification versus Bibliography,” 
ibid., pp. 209-12. 
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the need of analytical bibliographies and 
indexes, without which a more progres- 
sive library service was impossible. Even 
analytical cataloging was not enough. 
“Bibliography would be the watchword 
of the future,” while classification, 
owing to its obvious and irreparable de- 
ficiencies, would be relegated to a sub- 
ordinate place in library administration. 

I have attempted to show that in improving 
the bibliographical resources of our libraries, 
and laying the chief stress on them as guides 
to readers, we are on the solid ground of ex- 
perience and an orderly development of our 
library system. But this Will-o’-the-wisp of close 
classification dances over the quagmires of in- 
experience, uncertainty, and extravagance. .... 
[It] will prove to be a delusion.’ 

The discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper was confused and 
bitter.” Dewey and Biscoe, in particular, 
attempted an impromptu defense of close 
classification, although neither seemed 
to grasp the import of Fletcher’s argu- 
ments. Cutter, apparently, was not pres- 
ent at the meeting; but at his first op- 
portunity he again put in his word for 
library catalogs and classifications.” 
With this, the close classifiers felt satis- 
fied, and the elaboration of the great 
schemes continued. Fletcher, however, 
was not yet finished. As a counterblow 
to the close classifiers, he eventually con- 
structed his own classification—a simple, 
unpretentious list of broad headings 
which he offered as a way of escape for 
librarians who shrank from the intrica- 
cies and difficulties of the more elaborate 
schemes.” This unfortunate effort roused 
only the scorn of his colleagues, who sim- 
ply pointed out how much less perfect 

'9 Tbid., pp. 211-12. 

2° Library Journal, XI (1886), 350-53. 

at Editorial, Library Journal, XI (1886), 403. 

22“Library Classification: Theory and Practice 
(with a Scheme of Classification),’’ Library Journal, 
XIV (1889), 22-23, 77-79, 113-16. 


was Fletcher’s scheme than the great 
Dewey and Cutter schemes which it was 
supposed to replace.?3 Fletcher’s princi- 
pal contention that no shelf classifica- 
tion—neither his nor any other—could 
in practice possess any real value what- 
ever, except administrative, had com- 
pletely miscarried. 

Fletcher lost his cause, but he never 
lost faith in his arguments. All his life 
he worked persistently to strip shelf clas- 
sification of its “‘artificial and factitious 
value” and to effect the co-operative pro- 
duction by the library profession of 
analytical indexes and bibliographies 
which would gradually render subject 
cataloging unnecessary.** He won his 
point in connection with the analysis of 
periodicals; but for other types of mate- 
rials the majority of librarians saw no 
reason for abandoning the development 
of subject catalogs and classifications. 

The logic of Fletcher’s arguments 
nevertheless continued to disturb a few 
librarians, especially those who mini- 
mized the values of shelf classification. 
In 1889 W. E. Foster attempted to re- 
define the relations of subject cataloging 
and bibliography.** After drawing a 
sharp line between the needs of the spe- 
cialist and the layman, he concluded that 
bibliographies were more useful to the 
former and that catalogs were more use- 
ful to the latter. A year later there ap- 
peared an article by Charles H. Hull, the 
assistant librarian at Cornell University, 
which is still the best statement in li- 
brary literature of the case against sub- 


23 Richard Bliss, “Report on Classification,” 
Library Journal, XIV (1889), 240-46; C. A. Nelson, 
“Report on Classification and Catalogs,” Library 
Journal, XTX (1894), C72. 

24 Public Libraries in America (Boston: Roberts 
Bros., 1894), p. 63. 

25 “Uses of Subject Catalogs and Subject Lists,” 
Library Journal, XIV (1889), 236-39; discussion, 
ibid., pp. 285-86. 
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ject cataloging as contrasted with bibli- 
ography.” This closely reasoned article 
took the point of view that 

bibliographies are not perfect. Judged by an 
ideal standard, the most complete collection of 
them will be found sadly deficient. But the best 
subject catalogues, judged by the same stand- 
ard, will be found still more deficient. .... 
Having answered one by one the various 
objections which had been raised to the 
use of bibliographies and having pointed 
out the disadvantages of subject cata- 
logs, Hull concluded that there was no 
need for a subject catalog other than a 
careful and complete index of the li- 
brary’s bibliographies and reference lists 
—an index which should include analyti- 
cal entries for important lists buried in 
general works, periodicals, etc. 

No one answered Hull directly, not 
even Cutter. But Cutter’s feelings were 
explicit in a paragraph which he pub- 
lished a month or so later in the Library 
Journal.’ About the same time, George 
W. Cole published his notable article on 
“The Future of Cataloguing,’’* in which 
he expressed the following convictions: 

A collection of books, no matter what may 
be its size, is not of necessity a library. Not 
until it has been arranged, and systematically 
and thoroughly catalogued, is it worthy to be 
dignified by that name..... 

The labor necessary to make a carefully 
prepared catalogue is of necessity great;.... 
but it is one which every librarian must face. 
He has no right to shirk it, trusting that special 
bibliographies and indexes may be brought out, 
perhaps by this generation, perhaps by the 
next, and which, when provided, will still be 
clumsy tools for his constituency. No, rather 
give us more and better catalogues. 


At an A.L.A. meeting several years 
later, Cole expressed the prevailing opin- 

26 “Subject Catalogues in College Libraries,” 
Library Journal, XV (1890), 167-71. 

27“Subject Catalogs versus Bibliografies,” Li- 
brary Journal, XV (1890), 196. 


a8 Library Journal, XV (1890), 172-76. 


ion that “the success of any library, 
other things being equal, depends en- 
tirely upon the excellence of its cata- 
logue”’ ;?? and at the same meeting Emily 
Wade, of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, stated that “‘it is by means of the 
catalogue that the books in a library are 
expected to accomplish the purpose for 
which they were created.”’° There was 
little room for bibliography in the plans 
of these librarians. 

While American librarians were thus 
aggressively developing library service 
through subject catalogs and classifica- 
tions, the English for the most part re- 
mained wary. By 1890 a few English li- 
brarians had adopted American prac- 
tice,** but the majority was not yet con- 
vinced of its lasting value. In 1896 
Frank Campbell, of the British Museum, 
published a highly original book, The 
Theory of National and International 
Bibliography,” in which he attacked 
several assumptions which underlie mod- 
ern cataloging and classification. He ad- 
vocated the development of special bibli- 
ographies based upon the work of a gov- 
ernment bureau which would assume re- 
sponsibility for the initial registering, 
cataloging, and indexing of the whole of 
the national literature. This book, how- 
ever, appears to have had no appreciable 
effect upon the trends of the day, either 
in England or in America. By 1900 the 
English had gone further toward accept- 
ing American practice. Thus, twenty- 
three years after the Hagen-Cutter dis- 


29 “Cataloging in the Future,” Library Journal, 
XX (1895), C24. 
3° “Cataloging in the Future,’”’ Library Journal, 
XX (1895), Cat. 
*See M. S. Cutler, “Impressions in Foreign 
Libraries,’ Library Journal, XVI (1891), Cs50-51. 
‘32 London: Library Bureau, 1896. See esp. pp. 38, 
57-60. Review by Cutter, Library Journal, XXI 
(1896), 467-68. 
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pute in America, another of the same 
nature became possible in England. 

The occasion for this English dispute 
was the British Museum’s announced in- 
tention of publishing a subject catalog. 
Presently there appeared in the London 
Times an article signed “A Scholar” 
which claimed that such a catalog, in 
view of the constantly increasing num- 
ber of bibliographies, would be super- 
fluous—a waste of public money and of 
the time of public servants. Like 
Hagen, Fletcher, and Hull before him, 
the “Scholar” counted out the advan- 
tages of bibliographies and the disad- 
vantages of catalogs. His challenge was 
quickly accepted, and for some weeks the 
debate reeled back and forth in the 
Times, with neither faction quite meet- 
ing the arguments of the other.*4 It was 
James Duff Brown who finally ended 
the controversy with an angry state- 
ment in the Library World: 

The correspondence which has been going on 
in the Times since October 15th, on “The Pro- 
posed Subject-Index to the Library of the 
British Museum,” proves conclusively the 
amazing fact that there are scholars and read- 
ers in these progressive days who yearn for 
the darkness and exclusiveness in which men of 
the type of the late Augustus de Morgan would 
have Public Libraries managed. According to 
these gentlemen the British Museum, and all 
similar Public Libraries, should be browsing 
places for a few selfish students, or those pro- 
fessional searchers who make a profit out of the 
difficulties which have been allowed to grow up 
in certain libraries, because of bad and in- 
sufficient catalogues. .... The “Scholar”... 
has only a very vague idea of what a subject- 
index is, while his ideas on the subject of bibliog- 
raphies are grotesque in the extreme. .... Bib- 
liographies are about the least satisfactory aids 
upon which anyone could rely.....A simple 
subject-catalogue .... which even a _ school 

33“The Proposed Subject-Index to the Library 
of the British Museum,” Times (London), October 
15, 1900. 

34 See especially the Times (London) for October 
27, 30, and 31 and November 3, 1900. 
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boy could use and understand, is immeasurably 
superior to any series of bibliographies, how- 
ever complete or extensive, which could be 
collected.3s 


Brown then counted out the disad- 
vantages of bibliographies and the ad- 
vantages of catalogs. He left no one in 
doubt about the finality of his decision. 

Back in the United States events were 
now taking shape rapidly. The standard- 
ization of card sizes, accomplished about 
1890, had opened the way to centralized 
cataloging. By 1900 the analytical cards 
printed by the A.L.A. were already 
flowing into catalogs throughout the 
country. In 1go1 the Library of Congress 
began distributing its printed cards on a 
commercial scale. But also in 1go1 the 
A.L.A.’s Index to General Literature was 
published. This was the latest step in 
Fletcher’s scheme of transferring the 
functions of the library catalog to printed 
indexes. The ensuing conflict was re- 
flected in papers and discussions pre- 
sented before the College and Reference 
Section of the A.L.A. at the 1902 con- 
ference.** Fletcher was present at this 
meeting. After hearing his scheme de- 
nounced from several quarters, he quiet- 
ly called attention to the fact that such a 
transfer was already going on. “How 
many people here,” he asked, “are writ- 
ing index cards for current periodicals 
and putting them into their card cata- 
logs?” No reply. “How many people 
here are making as many analytical cards 
now as they did before the ‘A.L.A. 
Index’ and the ‘Annual Literary Index’ 
came into existence?” Still no reply. He 
continued: 

38 “Subject-Indexes and Bibliographies,” Li- 
brary World, III (1901), 155-57. 

See N. D. C. Hodges, “Bibliographies vs. 


Dictionary Catalogs,” Library Journal, XXVII 
(1902), C178-80; A. B. Kroeger, “Dictionary Cata- 
logs vs. Bibliographies,” Library Journal, XXVIL 
(1902), Cr180-82; and the discussion, Library 
Journal, XXVII (1902), C182-86. 
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Why not? That illustrates the situation. If 
Poole’s Index, which was the first of our great 
co-operative bibliographical undertakings, has 
made such cataloging unnecessary, why will 
not other such undertakings make a great deal 
more cataloging work unnecessary? 


Still no answer. This was perhaps the 
clearest victory that Fletcher had yet 
won. Even so, it was still denied to him 
in principle. The analysis of certain 
types of materials in the library catalog 
had indeed already ceased, but there 
was no intention of pursuing Fletcher’s 
plan to its logical conclusion. A conces- 
sion had been granted to a necessary 
evil, and that was all. 

Throughout many of the discussions 
reported thus far, the champions of 
bibliography were thinking in terms of 
the more or less exhaustive needs of the 
scholar or specialist, while the defenders 
of the subject catalog were thinking, 
though not exclusively, of the needs of 
the general reader. A few librarians, how- 
ever, especially those most keenly aware 
of the educational responsibility of the 
library, were dissatisfied with the cata- 
log, as contrasted with selective bibli- 
ography, as a guide for the general read- 
er. Between 1895 and 1905 several pleas 
were heard from English librarians for 
selected lists of best books on important 
subjects.37 Although these statements 
involved serious criticism of the values 
of library catalogs, they did not appear 
to rouse the antagonism of the cataloger. 

In 1904 and 1905 the case for and 
against subject catalogs was again re- 
viewed by two prominent American 


37 See J. D. Brown, “A Plea for Select Lists of 
Books on Important Subjects,” Library, VII (1895), 
363-66; J. D. Brown and L. S. Jast, “The Compila- 
tion of Class Lists,” Library, IX (1897), 45-67 (this 
article was severely criticized by other English li- 
brarians); E. A. Savage, “Reading Lists,’”’ Library 
World, II (1900), 259-62; and W. C. B. Sayers and 
J. D. Stewart, “Reading Lists,” Library World, 


VIII (1905), 147-52. 


librarians. Frank L. Tolman, reference 
librarian at the University of Chicago, 
after analyzing the relations of bibliog- 
raphies and catalogs, concluded that 
subject cataloging was less a kind of 
bibliography in its own right than a nec- 
essarily imperfect attempt to imitate 
true bibliography.** He enumerated vari- 
ous ways in which bibliographies were 
superior. About the same time, though 
not in answer to Tolman, J. C. M. Han- 
son, of the Library of Congress, gave au- 
thoritative expression to the cataloger’s 
point of view.*® The university library 
at Vienna was about to recatalog its 
collections, and advice had been sought 
of the Library of Congress. Hanson had 
been delegated to answer. The question 
was: “Which class of subject indexes is 
to be most recommended—catalogs or 
bibliographies?” His answer was clear 
and cool. 

My conclusion .... would be that while a 
subject catalog might possibly be dispensed 
with by a specialist who is thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, it will nevertheless prove also 
to him a convenience and an economy of suffi- 
cient value to justify its compilation. To the 
ordinary user of the library who cannot lay 
claim to special knowledge, and to the specialist 
when his investigations carry him into fields 
which are not strictly within his particular 
domain, it is a prime necessity. 

With Hanson’s work on the L.C. cata- 
log, the development of modern subject 
cataloging reached a climax. Similarly, 
the new L.C. classification marked a 
climax in the development of minute 
shelf arrangements. By now these two 
forms of bibliographical organization 
were firmly entrenched in library theory 
and practice. An occasional writer still 
proposed the use of published bibliog- 

38 “Bibliography and Cataloging: Some Affinities 
and Contrasts,” Public Libraries, X (1905), 119-22. 


39 “Subject Catalogs or Bibliographies for Large 
Libraries?” Library Journal, XXIX (1904), 472-74. 
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raphies in place of subject catalogs and 
classifications,*° but for many years to 
come there was little open discussion of 
this problem among librarians. 

Nevertheless, around the turn of the 
century there were several important de- 
velopments in the field of bibliography— 
developments which occurred for the 
most part outside the field of librarian- 
ship. Owing to a sharp increase of schol- 
arly research and publication,“ demands 
were renewed for the expansion and in- 
tegration of library services through 
forms of bibliographical organization 
which were not restricted to the re- 
sources of individual libraries. This re- 
sulted in the production of numerous 
scholarly bibliographies, ranging from 
informal bibliographical manuals on 
special subjects to such grandiose proj- 
ects as the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature.” Another significant 
result of those demands was the organi- 
zation of the great bibliographical soci- 
eties: the Bibliographical Society of 
London in 1894, the International In- 
stitute of Bibliography (Brussels) in 
1895, the Institut de Bibliographie 
(Paris) in 1899, and the Bibliographical 
Society of America in 1904. 

These developments not only were 
extraneous to the library program but 
also encouraged the tendency to define 
bibliography and librarianship as sepa- 
rate, even though related, fields. Thus 
E. C. Richardson wrote in 1904: 


4° E.g., W. I. Fletcher, ‘““The Future of the Cata- 
log,” Library Journal, XXX (1905), 141-44; 
and Joseph Walton, “Concerning Practical Bibli- 
ography,” Library Assistant, VII (1910), 7-15. 


4* See C. S. Marsh (ed.), American Colleges and 
Universities (4th ed.; Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1940), pp. 59 ff., for data on the 
rise of graduate education in the United States. 


42 See W. C. Lane, “Bibliography in America,” 
Public Libraries, X (1905), 111-13, for the state 
»f bibliography at that date. 
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The foundation in connection with this con- 
ference of an American Bibliographical Society 
is in itself a distinct contribution to the con- 
ception of what belongs to a conference of 
librarians. It marks off the field of pure bibliog- 
raphy from that section of the field of applied 
bibliography which belongs to the librarian. .... 
With pure bibliography the librarian, as librarian, 
has nothing to do, although as student or book- 
lover he may be deeply interested in it...., 
but it is not the characteristic business of the li- 
brarian nor the proper business of a library 
association.43 


During the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, bibliography and li- 
brary cataloging thus developed more or 
less independently. As libraries grew 
larger and more complex, so also did the 
comprehensive dictionary catalog. By 
191§ an early cry for simplification of 
the catalog was heard,** and by 1921 the 
possibility of substituting bibliographies 
for subject catalogs was again openly 
discussed.** In that same year A. C. 
Coolidge expressed his conviction that 
the modern subject catalog possessed 
little value for college faculties and stu- 
dents: 


There is one truth which may be painful to 
our pride but which we shall do weil to accept 
without wincing. The subject cards of the cata- 
log are for the general public and will seldom 
be of much service to the specialist save for 
casual convenience. .... The idea that the 
library catalog can add much to his information 
is apt to strike him as ridiculous..... I am 


43 Some Aspects of International Library Coopera- 
tion (Yardley, Pa.: F. S. Cook & Son, 1928), p. 38. 
This volume contains a reprint of Richardson’s 
paper, “International Bibliography,” read at the 
St. Louis Exposition meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, 1904. 


44See Charles Martel, “The Cataloger in His 
Own Defense,” Library Journal, XL (1915), 33- 
35; [E. L. Pearson], “‘ ‘The Librarian’ in Reply,” 
Library Journal, XL (1915), 35-36, 223. 

4s“Conference of Eastern College Librarians,” 
Library Journal, XLVI (1921), 1036-38; George 
Hibbard, ““A New Way of Dealing with Govern- 
ment Documents,” Library Journal, XLVI (1921), 
490-92. 
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convinced that the great majority of my col- 
leagues in the faculty regard the subject por- 
tion of the catalog as little more than a means 
and often not the best means for the under- 
graduate to find material for writing theses, 
and certainly not as of particular value to 
themselves. They know and it is their busi- 
ness to know and keep up with the biblio- 
graphical aids in their own field... .. 4 


Coolidge argued strongly against the 
now traditional object of trying to make 
an exhaustive catalog which would satis- 
fy the principal needs of all library read- 
ers. Three years later the possibility of 
narrowing the objects of the catalog and 
of compromising its functions with those 
of bibliographies received attention at 
the A.L.A. Cataloger’s Round Table 
meeting at Saratoga Springs.*’? This 
notable meeting, which popularized the 
term “selective” cataloging and which 
was dominated by the ideas of T. F. 
Currier, head cataloger at the Harvard 
College Library, signalized a growing 
realization among some librarians that if 
the catalog could not be all things to all 
readers, it was time to consider how and 
in what degree it could be some things to 
some readers. In terms of readers, Cur- 
rier believed that a deliberately selective 
subject catalog should be constructed 
primarily for the undergraduate, the 
novice, or the general reader, while the 
more exhaustive and exacting needs of 
the specialist or scholar should be left to 
special bibliographies and the shelf clas- 
sification. In terms of books, he pointed 
out various categories of materials which 
could be omitted from the subject cata- 
log, either because they were not needed 


46 “The Objects of Cataloging,” Library Journal, 
XLVI (1921), 736-37. 


47H. B. Van Hoesen (ed.), Selective Cataloging; 
Cataloger’s Round Table, American Library Associa- 
tion, July 3, 1924, by T. Franklin Currier and Others, 
together with Unpublished and Published Papers and 
Extracts (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928). 


by the novice or because they were ade- 
quately treated in published tools. 

The significance of this movement 
toward selective cataloging, however, 
lay more in a change of attitude toward 
the catalog than in actual modifications 
effected in the tool itself. The modern sub- 
ject catalog has never become selective in 
any real sense of the word. Yet librarians 
since that time have been more ready to 
acknowledge its limitations and to ad- 
mit that for some purposes bibliographies 
may be superior. Thus the way was again 
open for a thorough re-examination of 
the values and relations of subject cata- 
loging, classification, and bibliography. 

The history of our problem during the 
last twenty years is too familiar to re- 
quire detailed notice here. Several im- 
portant trends may be mentioned, how- 
ever, in order to complete the picture. 
During this period various writers re- 
viewed from one angle or another the 
problems of classification in general and 
the limitations of shelf classification in 
particular, usually without reference to 
the comparative values of other tools.* 
On the other hand, a number of writers 
extolled the values of bibliographies, es- 
pecially to research, also without refer- 
ence to the comparative values of other 


4S E.g., H. B. Van Hoesen and F. K. Walter, 
Bibliography: Practical, Enumerative, Historical 
(New York: Scribner, 1928), p. 152; “(News and 
Notes,” Library Association Record (3d ser., 1933), 
pp. 242-43; John Anteinnson, “Dilemmas of Classi- 
fication,” Library Quarterly, IV (1934), 136-47; 
Sigmund von Frauendorfer, ‘Classification Prob- 
lems in an International Special Library,” Library 
Quarterly, IV (1934), 223-33; G. O. Kelley, The 
Classification of Books (New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1937); J. J. Lund and Mortimer Taube, “A Non- 
expansive Classification System: An Introduction 
to Period Classification,” Library Quarterly, VII 
(1937), 373-94; Paul S. Dunkin, “Classification and 
the Scholar,”’ College and Research Libraries, II 
(1942), 333-37, 341; and M. F. Tauber, “‘Reclassifi- 
cation and Recataloging in College and University 
Libraries” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, 1941) 
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tools.*? A substantial body of librarians, 
however, wrote directly about the rela- 
tions of subject bibliographies and cata- 
logs, with conclusions more or less favor- 
able to a greater emphasis on bibliogra- 
phies.**° Some argued that librarians, 
even catalogers, should assume more re- 
sponsibility for the production of sub- 
ject bibliographies,* while others de- 
clared that the subject approach to books, 
through whatever kind of tool, is outside 
the proper scope of librarianship.” But 
all agreed that librarians, in making their 
catalogs, should take into fuller account 
the potentialities—indeed, the actuali- 


#E.g., M. M. Kirsch, “Bibliography; An In- 
dispensable Aid to Sociological Research,” Library 
Journal, LV (1930), 773-74; A. C. Noé “University 
Library and Research,” LibraryQuarterly, IV (1934), 
300-305; and W. G. Leland, “Bibliography and 
Scholarship,” Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association Proceedings, II (1939), 25-33. 


3° E.g:, E. R. Woodson, “‘The Value of Bibliog- 
raphies,” Special Libraries, XIX (1928), 321-23; 
A. R. Hasse, “Bibliography: Today and Tomorrow,” 
Special Libraries, XXI (1930), 75-80; E. C. 
Richardson, ‘““The Curse of Bibliographical Cata- 
loging,” in his Some Aspects of Cooperative Cataloging 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1935), pt. 10, pp. 
1-7; Sydney B. Mitchell, “Libraries and Scholar- 
ship,” in E. M. Danton (ed.), The Library of To- 
morrow (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1939), pp. 68-77; T. F. Currier, ‘“‘What the Bibliog- 
rapher Says to the Cataloger,” Catalogers’ and 
Classifiers’ Yearbook, IX (1940), 21-37; Ralph R. 
Shaw, “The Research Worker’s Approach to Books 
—the Scientist,” in W. M. Randall (ed.), The Ac- 
quisition and Cataloging of Books (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 299-305; 
Pierce Butler, “The Research Worker’s Approach 
to Books—the Humanist,” in Randall, ibid., p. 282; 
H. A. Kellar, Memoranda on Library Cooperation 
(Washington: Library of Congress, 1941), pp. 27- 
37; and R. E. Ellsworth, “The Administrative 
Implications for University Libraries of the New 
Cataloging Code,” College and Research Libraries, 
III (1942), 134-38. 

51E.g., Nathan Van Patten, “The Future of 
Cataloging,” Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, XXV (1931), 506-12. 

52 E.g., E. C. Richardson, ““The Curse of Biblio- 
graphical Cataloging,” in his Some Aspects of Cooper- 
tive Cataloging (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1935), 
pt. 10, pp. 1-7; see also Hasse, op. cit. 


ties—of subject bibliographies, whether 
or not they consider it their business to 
make the bibliographies. 

The remarkable growth in those years 
of union catalogs or co-operative finding- 
lists also struck deeply into our problem, 
since the usefulness of such lists obvious- 
ly depends upon the exploitation of sub- 
ject tools which are not limited to the re- 
sources of single libraries. As long as a 
person selects the books he wants from the 
catalog of one library, it is apparent that 
he can have no use for a finding-list of 
books in other libraries. The question 
arose, then, whether the union author 
catalog—in fact, the whole movement 
toward the integration and co-ordination 
of library services and resources—should 
be implemented by developing entirely 
new union subject catalogs analogous to 
the present library catalog or by develop- 
ing further the field of subject bibliog- 
raphy. Both sides of this far-reaching 
question—the implications of which do 
not yet seem 4o be fully realized—have 
had their champions in recent years.5 

Meanwhile, the majority of librarians 
have held fast to the conviction that the 
subject catalog and classification are 
fundamental to efficient library service 
and that recourse to subject bibliogra- 
phies is feasible only after the greater po- 
tentialities of the library tools have been 
exploited. The major concern of the 
library profession thus was—and still 
is—not the production of bibliographies 
which might be better and more econ- 
omical than the library tools but the pro- 
duction of better and more economical 

53 Paul Vanderbilt, “Philadelphia Union Cata- 
log,” in L. R. Wilson (ed.), Library Trends (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 220- 
22; Kellar, op. cit., pp. 35-36, 66; A. B. Berthold, 
“Some Aspects of the Union Catalog Situation,” 
Special Libraries, XXXII (1941), 48-50; Ells- 
worth, op. cit., p. 136; and Fremont Rider, “Real 
Co-operative Cataloging—the Concrete Approach,” 
Library Quarterly, XIII (1943), 99-112. 
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catalogs and classifications. To this end 
much effort was expended during these 
years on co-operative and centralized 
cataloging and classification, recatalog- 
ing and reclassification, simplified cata- 
loging, and the divided catalog. A revival 
of the classed catalog was even suggested. 
These and other activities involved no 
fundamental changes in the nature and 
purpose of the library tools or in their re- 
lations to bibliographies. Although the 
analysis of certain forms of library mate- 
rials—for example, periodicals, essays, 
plays, short stories, and government 
documents—was conceded to the printed 
index,** no important concessions were 
made from the point of view of subject 
fields or the needs of well-defined groups 
of readers. Still, the subject catalog and 
classification were conceived as indis- 
pensable general tools which may be sup- 
plemented at times by special bibliogra- 
phies but which should never be sup- 
planted by them. 

The problem of today* then, differs 
little from that of 1876, except in size 
and complexity. For essentially the same 
purpose—to guide the reader to books 
on particular subjects—two separate 
programs continue to be developed, the 
one by the librarian and the other chiefly 
by the scholar, with no planned economy 
between them; and the relative merits 
of these two programs continue to be 
debated, still without even the promise 
of a reasonable compromise. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENTS 


During these sixty-eight years the 
same arguments for and against a great- 
er reliance on subject bibliographies were 


54See Margaret Mann, Introduction to Cata- 
loging and the Classification of Books (2d ed.; Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1943), p. 153. 
It is notable that the relations of subject catalogs to 
subject bibliographies are not discussed in this 
work. 


repeated ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 
Although the force of particular argu- 
ments varied from time to time as the 
problem was reviewed in different con- 
texts, the basic issues changed little after 
1876. The purpose of the following sec- 
tion is to summarize the more significant 
and persistent of these arguments on 
both sides of the question. 

The crux of the whole controversy can 
be stated briefly: which kind of bibli- 
ographical organization reveals most 
conveniently and economically the ma- 
terials needed by the reader on particular 
subjects? The answer to this question 
involves a variety of factors: the degree 
of completeness or selectivity required, 
the generality and modernity of the clas- 
sifications used, the amount of analysis 
undertaken, and many others. With re- 
gard to each of these factors, the argu- 
ments for and against subject catalogs 
and classifications, as contrasted with 
bibliographies, are presented below. 
Whenever possible, actual statements by 
outstanding controversialists have been 
paraphrased. 


COMPLETENESS 


The cataloger—The desire of most 
readers, when they are in a library, is to 
know what books the library has on a 
given topic, not what books exist. They 
neither want nor expect absolute com- 
pleteness, but they do expect a library 
to place at their fingertips a good work- 
ing collection on the subjects in which 
they are interested. If a library does this, 
as a good library should, then the cata- 
log and classification are the most direct 
and convenient tools for their purposes. 
Bibliographies are superfluous. If they 
contain materials frequently needed by 
the reader, those materials should be in 
the library and therefore on the shelves 
and in the catalog. If they include useless 
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materials or if they fail to include useful 
materials which are already in the li- 
brary, they are a nuisance. In special 
cases of exhaustive research, when the re- 
sources of no single library are adequate, 
bibliographies may be helpful, but a 
union subject catalog would be more 
helpful. Such cases, however, are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

The bibliographer —The librarian both 
underestimates the quantity and quali- 
ty of scholarly needs and overestimates 
the ability of any single library to satisfy 
those needs. No scholar, if his work is to 
be of any value, can afford to stop at 
even the greatest libraries, without first 
determining what relation the materials 
in those libraries bear to those which are 
not there. To do this, he must know 
what materials exist on his topic. No 
catalog or classification can tell him that; 
he must -use bibliographies. And if he 
must use bibliographies anyway, why 
bother with subject catalogs and clas- 
sifications, which by definition are in- 
complete bibliographies? Even when the 
need is less exacting, there is no excuse 
for passing off on the reader whatever 
materials may be close at hand. The 
ideal of the complete, self-sufficient li- 
brary is a snare and a delusion. There 
never was and never will be any library 
which can be depended upon to have 
even a good working collection of mate- 
rials on all subjects. This explains the 
whole movement toward the integration 
of library resources and services, toward 
union finding-lists, interlibrary loans, 
etc. If this movement is right, then the 
subject catalog and classification are 
wrong. In the interests of better scholar- 
ship, the serious reader should be taught 
to use bibliographies. Union subject cata- 
logs would be better than catalogs of in- 
dividual libraries, but they would still 
fall short of the ideal of bibliography. 
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SELECTIVITY 


The cataloger—If the library catalog 
is to serve the general reader only, and 
if the library contains materials of no 
value to that reader, then selective sub- 
ject cataloging is desirable. Special col- 
lections of selected books may also be 
provided. Ideally, though, the library it- 
self should be weeded of obsolete materi- 
als and only the best materials added. In 
that case, the catalog and classification 
would automatically be selective. 

The bibliographer—Most libraries, 
and thus their catalogs and classifica- 
tions, are no more selective for desultory 
purposes than complete for scholarly 
purposes. Selective cataloging has barely 
touched the problem. Good, bad, and in- 
different books are entered indiscrimi- 
nately in the library tools. The novice 
can only choose at random; and the older 
and larger the library, the greater his 
risk, in this lottery, of drawing a mis- 
leading or obsolete work. This is an in- 
jury to the reader. For educational! pur- 
poses there is no substitute for brief, 
annotated reading lists on topics of cur- 
rent interest. Again, the reader’s needs 
cannot be identified with the books in 
any one library—no more, no less. 


GENERAL VERSUS SPECIAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

The cataloger —Efficiency requires the 
use of a single comprehensive subject 
scheme, the same for all books and all 
readers—a simple, logical, consistent 
scheme which reflects the natural order 
of things and which can be learned and 
remembered even by a schoolboy. The 
library catalog and classification provide 
such schemes. They are designed to give 
the best service to the largest number of 
readers. Bibliographies, on the other 
hand, employ an endless variety of ar- 
rangements which can be mastered only 
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with difficulty by the specialist and never 
by the average reader. They are unsys- 
tematic, inconsistent, and unco-ordi- 
nated; they overlap in every direction. 
Each is a law to itself and can serve only 
the peculiar needs of a very small group 
of readers. To require the general public 
to labor through such complex apparatus 
is to deny it library service altogether. 

The bibliographer —There is neither a 
natural order of things nor an average 
reader. Subjects and their relations are 
ideas in the minds of people, and every 
person has a different point of view. 
Each has his special interest around 
which the whole universe revolves, and 
the shape and proportions of that uni- 
verse change as the reader shifts his point 
of view. Any attempt to generalize the 
mental frames and categories of all 
readers in a single universal scheme, like 
the L.C. classification, is a tremendous 
oversimplification of the realities in- 
volved. Such a scheme may succeed in 
offering a little help to everybody, but it 
cannot succeed in offering much to any- 
body. The special bibliography is more 
particularized. It sets out to do a better 
job for a comparatively few readers 
whose needs are fairly homogeneous. It 
selects a subject and develops it inde- 
pendently. Inconsistencies and overlap- 
pings with other subjects do not matter; 
neither does the logical unity of the whole. 
Whereas the universal scheme is rigid, 
unresponsive, and impersonal, the spe- 
cial bibliography is flexible, sensitive, 
and intimate. Whereas the former lacks 
any specific object, the latter is clearly 
focused on a definite need. If the reader 
can be handed an appropriate special 
bibliography, he will not be confused; he 
will be enlightened. He will be glad to ac- 
quaint himself with its peculiarities, 
since those peculiarities will be the es- 
sence of his problem. 


QUARTERLY 


MODERNITY OF CLASSIFICATIONS 

The cataloger —Owing to the changing 
order of knowledge, the headings and 
arrangements in printed bibliographies 
quickly become obsolete. Once published 
they cannot be changed. Card catalogs 
and shelf arrangements can be revised 
as needed; new headings can be added, 
old ones dropped, and the relations 
among headings modified. 

The bibliographer—tThe library tools 
can be modified, yes, but only in a minor 
way and within a fixed conceptual pat- 
tern. At intervals which represent shock- 
ing frequency in the life of a library, com- 
plete recataloging and reclassification be- 
come necessary. New bibliographies in 
rapidly changing fields are not burdened 
by tradition or precedent. Each can 
make a fresh start. Moreover, the new 
bibliography does not destroy the old, 
and the old is never obsolete for studies 
in cultural history. Bibliographies thus 
preserve the past, are more responsive to 
the present, and are better prepared for 
the future. The single, over-all classifica- 
tion, through gradual revision, can only 
obscure the past, compromise the pres- 
ent, and look forward to abandoning 
both in the near future. 

AMOUNT OF ANALYSIS 

The cataloger —It is granted, of course, 
that no analysis is possible on the library 
shelves, but the subject catalog provides 
all that is needed for most purposes. The 
larger the library, the less analysis is 
needed, since books are more likely to be 
available on all subjects. In exceptional 
cases, when more material is needed, 
analytical bibliographies may be used to 
supplement the catalog. The analysis of 
certain forms of materials—for example, 
periodicals—should always be left, for 
the sake of economy, to printed indexes. 

The bibliographer—For lack of analy- 
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sis the shelf classification is hopeless, 
and the subject catalog does not even 
scratch the surface of the problem. Un- 
der any given subject the catalog reveals 
only a small portion of the materials in 
the library, and often the least desirable 
portion, especially under minute sub- 
jects. It stops short of periodicals, trans- 
actions, proceedings, collections, chap- 
ters in general works, and other bibli- 
ographically dependent materials and 
leaves only the monographs. More and 
more, the most valuable materials for 
both the scholar and the layman are pub- 
lished in periodicals and other composite 
works. Thus, more and more, the catalog 
omits the grain and leaves the chaff. As 
long as it deals mainly with independent 
title-pages, or with whole books, it re- 
flects the accidents of publication more 
than the intellectual content of the li- 
brary. Many bibliographies do no better, 
but the good special bibliography en- 
deavors to bring together the useful ma- 
terials on a subject, regardless of where, 
or how, or in what relation they were 
published. In doing so, it is likely to re- 
veal more and better materials, even 
among those owned by the library, than the 
library’s own catalog. The catalog could, 
of course, be more analytical; but to 
compete with the special bibliography, 
it would need elaboration beyond the 
wildest dreams of the modern cataloger. 


ENTRIES FOR CURRENT MATERIALS 


The cataloger—As new books appear 
on various subjects, they can be inserted 
on the shelves and in the card catalog 
without inconvenience or delay. The 
library tools are therefore always up to 
date. The published bibliography, on the 
other hand, is out of date before it 
reaches the printer’s hands. Supplements, 
if issued at all, are slow and inconvenient. 
The current bibliography in periodical 
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form is suitable for some purposes but 
not for general library use. There is no 
substitute for having all the books on a 


subject, including the very latest, 
brought together in one arrangement. 

The  bibliographer—The materials 
which are mosi in need of up-to-the- 
minute treatment (especially scientific 
materials) appear in journals, transac- 
tions, and other composite works which 
are not revealed by the library tools 
either soon or late. Thus the reader must 
still use the admittedly inconvenient sup- 
plements and cumulations of current 
bibliography. No practicable substitute 
has yet been found for them. In less ac- 
tive fields the librarian sometimes over- 
estimates the value of the latest book, 
wherefore the problem may not be so 
crucial as he thinks. Whenever a sub- 
stantial body of new data has accumu- 
lated—and this is not often for a great 
many subjects—there is time enough to 
incorporate it in new editions of the 
standard bibliographies. 

SUBJECT COVERAGE 

The cataloger—The general subject 
catalog and classification are indispensa- 
ble because adequate bibliographies on 
many subjects do not exist, and many 
that do exist are not available in the li- 
brary. The claim that they exist and are 
available on all subjects is sheer absurd- 
ity. Moreover, the library cannot wait for 
them to be compiled, perhaps by this 
generation, perhaps by the next. The 
catalog and classification are needed now 
to assure the reader of satisfactory serv- 
ice in all fields. 

The bibliographer—There are more 
bibliographies than one might think, 
and some fields are superbly covered. 
Even so, it must be admitted that the 
reader will sometimes fail to find a bibli- 
ography on his subject. But it is just as 
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possible that he will fail to find what he 
wants in the catalog or classification, 
either because the library has no books 
on that subject or because those tools do 
not reveal them. Indeed, if the claim that 
good bibliographies exist on every sub- 
ject is sheer absurdity, so also is the as- 
sumption that good results on every sub- 
ject can be obtained from the library 
tools. Where bibliographies are needed, 
the lack of them is no argument for mak- 
ing catalogs and classifications; it is an 
argument for making bibliographies—a 
job at which librarians, if they wished, 
could be more helpful. 


COsT 


The cataloger—-The charge is made 
that subject cataloging and classifica- 
tion are too expensive. They are expen- 
sive, but the results justify the cost. 
They are a great economy in the end. In 
answer to the charge that librarians 
could buy more books if they spent less 
on cataloging, it need only be pointed 
out that a smaller collection well cata- 
loged and classified is more valuable and 
serviceable than a larger one without 
those benefits. Much can still be done, 
however, to reduce cataloging costs as 
the tools themselves are perfected and 
simplified and as co-operative and cen- 
tralized processes are further developed. 

The bibliographer—The compilation 
of separate catalogs and minute classifi- 
cations for each of thousands of libraries 
is an extravagance which, if continued, is 
likely to bankrupt the profession, despite 
efforts at co-operation. Bibliographies 
are less costly of labor and time and 
through publication serve a wider public. 
If even a fraction of the money now spent 
on subject catalogs and classifications 
were diverted to support an organized 
bibliographical program, an array of 
bibliographies could soon be produced 


which would surpass any catalog or clas- 
sification yet conceived. Such bibliogra- 
phies could be works of true scholarship 
compiled by experts in special fields, 
critical and analytical, and designed to 
fit the needs of well-defined groups of 
readers. The economy and practicability 
of printed tools has long been demon- 
strated by the periodical indexes. 


COMPETENCE OF THE COMPILER 


The cataloger——The assumption that 
the subject specialist is more competent 
in bitliographical matters than the li- 
brary cataloger is false. The cataloger is 
given the best possible training for his 
work. The specialist may know his sub- 
ject field more thoroughly, but he is less 
familiar with the technical aspects of 
bibliographical work. To achieve ade- 
quate subject competence, the cataloger 
in large libraries often specializes in par- 
ticular fields. 

The bibliographer—The modern li- 
brary cataloger is not competent to pro- 
duce a good bibliographical tool, as the 
subject catalog demonstrates. A really 
good bibliography bears the marks of 
long and extensive research by a scholar 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
publications on his subject and with the 
uses to which they are put. The technical 
skills of the cataloger are of distinctly 
secondary importance. 


ACCURACY 

The cataloger —Bibliographies are fre- 
quently inaccurate, owing to the care- 
less and inefficient methods of their com- 
pilers. No sooner is a bibliography off the 
press than dozens of imperfections are 
discovered in it. 

The bibliographer —Bibliographies are 
likely to be more accurate than the cata- 
log, since they are, or should be, the 
work of specialists. Minor technical er- 
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rors do, of course, appear; but they are 
nothing when compared with the con- 
ceptual blunders perpetrated in the li- 
brary catalog. 


PROCESS OF COMPILATION 


The bibliographer—The process of 
cataloging and classification is the re- 
verse of what it should be. The cataloger 


begins with a book and asks what sub-. 


jects are related to it. The bibliographer 
begins with a subject and asks what 
books are related to it. The former pro- 
duces a classified library; the latter, a 
reading list. Of the two, the bibliographer 
takes the reader’s point of view, is more 
realistic and purposeful, and produces 
better results. 

The cataloger—(No answer to the 
above argument has been noted by this 
writer.) 

DIFFICULTY OF USE 

The cataloger—The process of using 
bibliographies is slow and exasperating. 
First, one must ascertain if the library 
has a bibliography on his subject; sec- 
ond, he must find the bibliography; and 
then he must still find out if the library 
has the books listed in the bibliography. 
The reader scorns this indirection. The 
subject catalog takes him to the circula- 
tion desk in one step; and if he uses the 
shelf classification, the books are already 
at his fingertips. 

The bibliographer —Bibliographies are 
less direct than the subject catalog and 
classification, but they produce so much 
better results that they should be used 
anyway. If the stakes are high enough to 
justify the existence of our great modern 
libraries, then it is not too much to ask— 
perhaps, even to insist—that readers 
take a little longer to get better service 
from them. Serious readers might think 
so too, once they were educated to the 
possibilities. 
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AMOUNT OF USE 


The cataloger.—Readers are often not 
acquainted with bibliographies and do 
not use them even when they are ac- 
quainted with them. 

The bibliographer—tThe library has 
never taught the use of bibliographies as 
it has the use of the library tools. Even 
so, it is apparent that the scholars who 
make the bibliographies use them, and 
there is doubt if those same scholars use 
the subject catalog. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The cataloger —No library has yet suc- 
ceeded in organizing the many thou- 
sands of subject bibliographies into a 
satisfactory service unit. Bibliographies 
are scattered all over the library, many 
in periodicals, many in books which are 
not principally bibliographies. Some are 
not indexed or cataloged anywhere. 
They can never be brought together and 
arranged for convenient use. 

The bibliogra pher —Few libraries have 
ever attempted to organize an efficient 
bibliographical service department. The 
modern library separates bibliography 
from subject cataloging and classifica- 
tion, subordinates it to reference work, 
and shelves only a few of the most gener- 
al tools in the reference room. If it dis- 
played a good collection of bibliographies 
as prominently as it now does the li- 
brary catalog, if it provided a complete 
analytical subject index to that collec- 
tion and to other bibliographies which 
could not be isolated there, and if it 
serviced that collection through a com- 
petent staff of bibliographers, the results 
might be surprising. 


SUMMARY 


These are the principal arguments, 
then, around which the controversy 
turns. They reflect one of the most diffi- 
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cult and stubbgrn of all problems which 
face modern librarianship: how to organ- 
ize books in the best interests of the 
reader. They implicate the annual invest- 
ment of millions of dollars, the occupa- 
tions of thousands of librarians and 
scholars, and, to a large extent, the suc- 
cess of the library program itself. Yet 
astonishingly little evidence is available 
to support any one of those arguments. 
Manifestly, the problem still needs in- 
tensive study. One approach has al- 
ready been undertaken by this author,% 
but many more will be required before a 


general solution can be found. When such 
a solution is found, it will doubtless be a 
compromise; there are jobs enough for 
subject catalogs, classifications, and 
bibliographies—all three—in the com- 
plex libraries of this day. But the rela- 
tions and special uses of these devices 
may conceivably undergo considerable 
change, as the effectiveness with which 
particular tools satisfy the needs of dif- 
ferent readers is more clearly understood. 

ss The essential portion of his study, ““The Or- 
ganization of Library Materials for Research in 
English Literature,” will be published in the Library 
Quarterly in the near future. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP OF 
INTERBRANCH LOAN TO CATALOGING 


HENRIETTA QUIGLEY 


STUDY was made in February, 
1943, Of subject requests re- 
ceived from the branch libraries 
in the interbranch loan office of the New 
York Public Library. The ultimate ob- 
ject was to see what effect these subject 
requests could have both on cataloging 
and on book selection. The results in so 
far as cataloging are concerned give an 
interesting, though incomplete, picture 
of how far assigned subject headings 
meet readers’ needs. The assistants send- 
ing in the requests from the branches as 
they received them from readers were 
not aware that the study was being made 
and were not asked to give the requests 
in the readers’ language or to translate 
them into library phraseology. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to judge in every 
case whether the wording is the assist- 
ant’s or the reader’s. In the majority of 
cases, I believe, the requests were tran- 
scribed literally as the readers made 
them. These examples, taken at ran- 
dom, would seem to indicate as much: 
“Matching shades on textiles’; “Iron 
weathervanes, pictures of, how to make, 
etc.”; “Speeding up a machine shop”; 
“Anything on the German revolution 
of 1848”; ‘“‘Chemist’s standards and 
weights’; “Something on history of 
music boxes’’; ““Books on Diesel cranes”’; 
“Whole book on making menu cards”; 
“Hall-marks of old silver’; ‘‘2 or 3 re- 
cent books on job classification.” 

For the purpose of this study a record 
was kept, with the help of the inter- 
branch loan office, of all subject requests 
received during one month. In that time 
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there were 261 requests. Disregarding 
for the present whether the material 
found was or was not adequate, a re- 
capitulation of the methods followed: in 
locating material to answer each request 
showed that in approximately half of 
the cases the assistant was able to find 
what she was looking for by direct ap- 
plication to the catalog in the exact 
words of the request. In other words, 
readers wanted material on boxing, 
boat-building, astrology, Americanisms, 
skating, the “Squalus,” slide rule, sew- 
ing machines, water-color painting, etc., 
and those were the exact headings under 
which the material was found. In 50 per 
cent of the cases, then, the cataloging 
department may assume that its choice 
of subject headings was direct and in 
line with the thinking of the readers and 
that, therefore, whatever material the 
library possessed on those subjects was 
properly available to the searcher. I 
think it is fair to point out here that it 
is the more difficult questions which are 
passed on to the interbranch loan office. 
The proportion of questions which can 
be answered by readers through a branch 
catalog by looking under the words in 
their minds should be larger than 50 per 
cent. Unfortunately, the scope of this 
study does not include definite informa- 
tion as to whether or not this is actually 
the case. 

The library did not yield its material 
on the other half of the subjects re- 
quested without a translation of the 
reader’s wording into library phrase- 
ology. The subjects requiring transla- 
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tion are divided about equally into three 
groups: Group A, those whose essential 
meaning or key word will readily lead 
any fairly intelligent reader to his sub- 
ject without the intermediary of either 
a cross-reference or a library assistant; 
Group B, those for which a cross-refer- 
ence is unavoidable; and Group C, those 
in which the greatest difficulty of solu- 
tion was encountered, owing to a num- 
ber of possible causes—inadequacy of 
subject headings, lack of necessary cross- 
references, the difficulty of determining 
from the wording of the request exactly 
what the reader wanted, or an actual 
lack of any material on the subject. 
With the first group the cataloging 
department has little immediate con- 
cern. It is a group to be watched but not 
one that requires instant action. For 
instance, one reader wanted material 
on electric motor controls. The books 
are listed under ‘Electric motors” and 
in an average-sized catalog should be 
sufficiently available without a cross- 
reference. Another wanted material on 
identification of woods, and it is not un- 
reasonable to expect him to look under 
the key word “Wood” and search the 
few titles we have on that subject for 
the one that answers his question. If the 
number of titles on the subject ‘““Wood” 
increases to twenty-five or thirty, the 
cataloger will automatically consider 
the subdivision ‘““Wood—Identification” 
and, if she decides to use it, make the 
cross-reference then. A slight variation 
in wording between the requests of any 
two readers in many cases is not impor- 
tant enough to warrant either a cross- 
reference or a change in the prevailing 
form of the subject heading. A copy of 
Sears’s List of Subject Headings at the 
information desk at the interbranch 


loan office would provide a short-cut 
to the form of subject headings used and 


also a clue to the shelf list. This could 
be checked by the cataloging depart- 
ment before being turned over to inter- 
branch loan, if that seems advisable. 
Since subject headings are not at present 
provided for books in foreign languages 
except in Central Circulation, Sears 
would also be useful as a key to the 
classification numbers used for the vari- 
ous subjects. But until the interbranch 
loan office reports difficulty in finding 
material for which the cataloger has 
judged the key word in requests a suffi- 
cient clue to the subject, Group A 
may be considered sufficiently provided 
for. 

Group B questions needed simple 
cross-references to find the material. 
Cross-references are most commonly 
used to avoid putting the same material 
under two headings, as in the case of 
synonymous words or double headings, 
inclusive headings where the smaller 
unit is not used, inverted headings where 
it is advisable to keep subdivisions of a 
heading in the same place in the catalog, 
etc. Some of the cross-references inter- 
branch loan had to follow during the 
month’s study were “‘Chickens see Poul- 
try’’; “Watches see Clocks and watches”; 
“Ttalian folk songs see Folk songs, Ital- 
ian’’; “Sketching sce Drawing’’; “Quali- 
tative analysis see Chemistry, analy- 
tic,”’ etc. The reasons for referring from 
these subjects to others all seem obvious, 
reasonable, and unavoidable if the cata- 
log is to have unity and consistency. In 
this group of questions—those requiring 
cross-references for their solution—in- 
terbranch loan assistants can be most 
useful in noting omissions of needed ref- 
erences. Many such were added or cor- 
rected at their suggestion during the 
month of this study. Further, informa- 
tion was supplied concerning subjects 
most persistently asked for under the 
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subject from which the cross-reference 
was made. The most obvious example 
that occurred during our study was the 
request for material on occupational 
therapy. We had been using the subject 
“Work, Therapeutic effect of,” an awk- 
ward though accurate term, with a 
cross-reference from ‘‘Occupational ther- 
apy.” A change was being considered, 
but when we studied the interbranch 
loan requests and found how often the 
subject “Occupational therapy” was 
requested, the change was made im- 
mediately. 

In still other cases it is a question 
whether a cross-reference will serve or 
whether a subject analytic is required. 
If there are requests for material on 
growing cranberries, will a cross-refer- 
ence to “Berries” be sufficient, or should 
the books on raising berries be analyzed? 
Will “‘Tatting see Needlework,” answer 
the purpose, or should there be a subject 
analytic “Tatting” for the books that 
contain this material? It will depend 
partly on how often requests of this 
sort are received in the interbranch loan 
office and partly on the nature of the 
material to be found in the books as 
they are cataloged. Collaboration be- 
tween the interbranch loan office and 
the cataloging department will certainly 
improve the chance of having questions 
of this sort adequately answered in the 
branches as well as through the union 
catalog. A well-placed see also reference 
will often solve a difficulty. For example, 
interbranch loan received a request for 
material on “sign language used by deaf 
people.”’ The catalog disclosed only one 
title under “Sign language,” and it ob- 
viously was not about the language em- 
ployed by the deaf. An application to 
the cataloger produced immediately a 
see also to “Deaf and dumb,” under 
which heading books on the specific 


sign language used by the deaf and 
dumb are listed. 

The questions in Group C present 
the greatest difficulty to the interbranch 
loan office and at the same time offer 
the greatest possibilities of producing 
helpful suggestions for the cataloging 
department. Translations into library 
phraseology must be made, frequently 
without the aid of cross-references, for 
sometimes it is impossible to phrase one 
to cover the situation. With these ques- 
tions it is always problematical whether 
the material may not really be some- 
where if it can only be dug out. Here the 
interbranch loan assistant can not only 
be very helpful to the cataloging depart- 
ment by reporting all difficulties in 
locating material so that all possible 
subject approaches may be scrutinized 
but may also receive help in her turn 
from the classifier of the elusive subject, 
who has a closer acquaintance with the 
books which have recently gone through 
her hands and is, besides, more of a spe- 
cialist. For example, there was a request 
for material on the subject “‘Sound effect, 
how done and made.” This subject ap- 
parently has not yet reached book or 
even analytic proportions, but books on 
radio broadcasting will surely contain 
some mention of it, and the classifier on 
that subject should be able to assist in 
locating what is wanted. At the same 
time, she will make a note of the subject 
requested and be on the lookout in the 
future for material that can be brought 
out and as soon as possible define and 
use a heading for it. 

But no matter how well cataloging 
is done, reference work will always be 
required of the interbranch loan assist- 
ant on a certain proportion of her re- 
quests which are in advance of estab- 
lished headings. Catch titles will still 
have to be relied on to find material in 
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those cases where the reader’s phrase 
defies definition or where a subject is 
not yet sufficiently clarified for the as- 
signing of a specific heading. In a system 
the size of New York’s it is important 
not to be hasty in developing a new sub- 
ject heading only to have to ask the 
branches to change it in a few months’ 
time. Having found a catch title to fit 
a request, the assistant will not stop with 
that one title but will follow through in 
the tracing to see what subjects were 
used and finally look under those sub- 
jects for all that the library has to offer. 
When a reader asks for “Book (recent 
publication date) on aircraft and auto- 
mobile electrical trouble shooting,” the 
question is by no means answered by 
sending one book, published in 1935, 
whose title happens to start ‘Electrical 
trouble shooting.” If the assistant’s 
ingenuity does not suggest a subdivision 
of the subject “Automobiles” or the 
subject “Airplanes,” she can use the 
tracing of the one title she did find as 
a kind of cross-reference to the form of 
subject used, in this case ‘‘Automobiles— 
Electric equipment” and ‘Airplanes— 
Electric equipment.’’ A further example 
of the location of a subject by finding 
a catch title appeared in answer to a 
request for material on preparation of 
meat-substitute dishes. The assistant 
working on the question tried ‘‘meatless’”’ 
and found a title Meatless Cookery. The 
tracing showed the subject “‘Vegetarian- 
ism,” one used in the past for this ma- 
terial. This seems a poor subject and one 
unlikely to be looked for by people want- 
ing recipes for meatless cookery. When 
the subject is brought to the attention 
of the classifier (who has not encountered 
the problem in recent books but is al- 
most certain to soon), she begins work- 
ing on an acceptable substitute. 
Frequent requests for material on new 


subjects, such as “Traffic management,” 
“Packaging,” “Merchandising,” if re- 
ported regularly to the cataloging de- 
partment, will do much to help keep sub- 
ject headings up to date, and if in some 
cases it is impossible to adopt current 
terminology immediately, at least suit- 
able cross-references can be made until 
such time as new subjects can be used. 
A cataloging problem which came up 
time and again in this survey is that of 
the special application of a subject: 
“Mathematics in aeronautics,” ‘Retail 
advertising,” “Shorthand for a lawyer’s 
clerk,” “Mechanical drawing of air- 
planes,” etc. In all these cases two sub- 
jects are used, viz., ““Mathematics” and 
‘Aeronautics’; “Retail trade” and “‘Ad- 
vertising”; “Shorthand” and “Law”; 
“Aeronautics” and “Mechanical draw- 
ing.” In the union catalog in particular 
it is a tedious business looking through 
all the cards under “Mathematics” or 
under “Aeronautics” to find the ones 
that combine the two subjects. Until 
a satisfactory solution can be arrived 
at as part of the policy of the cataloging 
department, the special applications 
have been sorted out of the general books 
and filed back of guide cards after the 
other titles. This is a practical solution 
for the union catalog but probably not 
necessary for the branches, where the 
number of titles is so much smaller. 
Another type of problem on which 
the survey shed some light is the ques- 
tion of when subdivision of a subject 
may be useful. There were seventeen 
requests in the course of the month for 
foreign-language grammars. At present 
grammars and readers are lumped in- 
discriminately in 438, 448, 468, etc., 
depending on the language, and the 
subject headings ‘German language,”’ 
“French language,” ‘“‘Spanish language” 
applied to all. This may be satisfactory 
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in the branches, where the reader has 
immediate access to whatever the li- 
brary affords in his language, but when 
the interbranch loan office receives a 
request from a branch for a German 
grammar it means searching through 
several hundred cards in the union cata- 
log under “German language” or the 
same cards in the shelf list under 438. 
When this problem was discussed with 
the language cataloger, a possible solu- 
tion was worked out which avoids classi- 
fication or subject-heading changes for 
the branches, i.e., the assigning for the 
union catalog only of the subject head- 
ing “German language—Readers” to 
those titles which it fits, thus leaving 
fewer titles for the searcher under ‘“‘Ger- 
man language.” The same will be done 
for the French and Spanish languages. 
For the other languages—Arabic, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, etc.—there 
is not a sufficient number of cards at 
present to make subdivision necessary. 

Subdivisions such as “‘Outlines,”’ “‘Syl- 
labi,” etc., may seem unessential for 
branch catalogs where patrons have im- 
mediate access to books, but in the in- 
terbranch loan office it may save much 
time in searching to use these and simi- 
lar subdivisions. For efficiency in cata- 
loging, uniformity in all the catalogs is 
desirable, but in certain cases more min- 
ute headings in the union catalog and 
simpler ones in branches can be worked 
out by the cataloging department at the 
request and with the help of the inter- 
branch loan office. 

Sometimes subject requests reveal 
faulty guide cards or poor labeling of 
catalog trays which must mislead the 
public as well as interbranch loan, and 
while criticisms of this sort cannot be 
transferred so as to be useful to branch 
catalogs, they certainly do help to keep 
the union catalog in better condition. 


It is a question sometimes in assigning 
a subject whether a specific name head- 
ing or a more general inclusive one will 
prove more useful to the public. Among 
interbranch loan’s requests were several 
very specific ones—for material on the 
“Mary Celeste,” on the raising of the 
“Squalus,” on a history of the Yankees. 
The cataloging department in the light 
of this information will continue to as- 
sign name headings in preference to the 
more general “Ships” or “‘Baseball”’ which 
might have been used in the cases cited. 

The only data gathered in the survey 
which have a bearing on the usefulness 
of the details listed on cards were cen- 
tered on two points. About twenty of 
the requests were for “recent books,” 
“latest biography,” ‘1942 or 1943 edi- 
tion,” etc. Many other requests for ma- 
terial of a technical nature could not 
be satisfactorily filled without knowing 
the dates of the books listed in the cata- 
log. Since the copyright date of all books 
cataloged is invariably given, when the 
book has one, this merely supplies proof 
that such information is constantly used. 
The other detail, which only occasionally 
figured in subject requests, was the spe- 
cification “with illustrations” or ‘‘illus- 
trated in color.” The collation on our 
catalog cards always shows whether a 
book is illustrated but does not specify 
whether the illustrations are colored. 
This information is included in the body 
of the card if it appears on the title-page 
of the book, but its regular inclusion in 
the collation is a point to be considered 
by the cataloging department if the in- 
terbranch loan office receives many re- 
quests for books illustrated in color. 

Interbranch loan received a number 
of requests for a “good biography of 
Richard Wagner,” “any biography of 
Jefferson,” “any elementary chemistry,” 
and the like. The catalog never has been 
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selective or critical, nor is this likely to 
become one of its functions. To fill re- 
quests of this sort where the number of 
titles is very large, a Standard Catalog at 
the information desk would increase the 
likelihood of making a good selection and 
making it quickly. 

To sum up, close collaboration of the 
interbranch loan office with the catalog- 
ing department offers the following helps 
to better cataloging: the discovery of 
purely mechanical errors; the pointing- 
out of missing cross-references; keeping 
the cataloging department informed of 


different and new subject headings fre- 
quently requested; advising where sub- 
ject analytics are required; showing 
trends in requests which should have an 
influence on cataloging policy in general. 
The cataloging department is theoreti- 
cally aware of all these things and con- 
stantly keeps in mind the needs of the 
readers, assigning new subjects as occa- 
sion requires, but there is no check so 
helpful on what it is doing as constant 
touch with the actual users of its handi- 
work. This help the interbranch loan 
office is peculiarly fitted to give. 
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that I was pitchforked into library 

work at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
where I was made instructor in New 
Testament Greek and assistant librarian. 
I had had no previous training for the 
library end of my new position, but it 
quickly absorbed most of my interest 
and my working hours. In fact, the rela- 
tive proportions of the two parts of my 
task changed from year to year. The 
first year I taught three classes, and we 
accessioned some three hundred books. 
The next year there were two classes and 
six hundred books as well as one ad- 
vanced student assistant; while the third 
year I taught but one course, and the 
accessions numbered twelve hundred, 
and there were two students who took 
some advanced courses and gave half- 
time to library service. All this change 
and progress was due to the wise guid- 
ance of Professor Milton Terry, the li- 
brarian, and President Charles J. Little 
of the Institute, though I recognize that 
fact now far more clearly than I did at 
the time. In 1898 I went to Rome to 
study. 

My job at Garrett was cataloging and 
classifying the books ordered by Dr. 
Terry and organizing a reference service 
for the students. That I succeeded in the 
latter task at least was confirmed by a 
conversation between two professors 
which I overheard in the stacks. Said 
one, “We professors used to think this 
library existed for us. This new man 
Bishop seems to think it belongs to the 
students as well.” The only help I had 


I WAS in Evanston in the fall of 1895 


in cataloging at that time was Cutter’s 
Rules, which had appeared in a new edi- 
tion shortly before. There was a card 
catalog which had been made in her 
vacations by Miss Lodilla Ambrose, 
librarian of Northwestern University, 
whom I came to know very well indeed. 
She had used an old-fashioned Hammond 
typewriter with a blue ribbon, and al- 
ready the writing on the cards had be- 
gun to fade. This was my first experi- 
ence with the necessity for permanent 
record inks. I discovered later that cards 
made with a black ribbon would not fade 
if the ribbon were reasonably fresh. But 
I used for handwork an India ink which 
my friend Dr. George Wire had told me 
was guaranteed to be permanent by the 
Massachusetts board which investigated 
record inks. Indeed, the typewriter only 
gradually displaced handwriting for li- 
brary cards, largely because of difficul- 
ties in writing near the top of the cards 
and of experiences with fading of records 
made on the early commercial machines. 
It was not until ten years later that I 
was convinced typewritten records would 
endure, while all our cataloging work at 
Princeton was done by hand, as indeed 
was the case in practically every library 
at the time. Printing could be afforded 
only by large libraries and was used but 
sparingly for cards until the New York 
Public Library, the John Crerar Library, 
and, above all, the Library of Congress, 
adopted it in the late nineties. 

Miss Ambrose was a character. She 
was a competent librarian and trained 
as student assistants a good many capa- 
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ble people, notably Phineas L. Windsor 
and Faith Smith. Blonde and rather 
nearsighted, very reserved and retiring 
in manner, she ran the Northwestern 
University Library in her own fashion 
and at her own sweet will for many years. 
She used to appear at the noon hour in 
the Institute Library, go without a word 
to the bookshelves, and consult book 
after book for most of the hour. She 
never vouchsafed a word as to what she 
was seeking or why. In fact, she confined 
her communications to a nod when she 
came in and another when she left, and 
not always were these greetings be- 
stowed. But she once expressed emphat- 
ic approval of some “‘analyticals” I had 
made, so I suppose she was satisfied with 
my conduct of the work. She would go 
to the Chicago Library Club meetings 
and return with never a word to any 
Evanston colleagues. But at A.L.A. con- 
ferences she would open up and become 
quite conversational and informative, 
and her acquaintance in the profession 
was wide. 

I never saw the greatest of the early 
Chicago librarians. Professor F. W. 
Kelsey of Michigan had given me a note 
of introduction to Dr. William F. Poole, 
but he had died before I could present 
it. So I never knew him, but I had abund- 
ant reason to be grateful to him for his 
work in gathering the great Newberry 
Library, in which I spent many hours 
on Saturdays between 1894 and 1808. 
In those years it was a queer place for 
a student to work, owing to the rigid 
separation of the books in various read- 
ing-rooms, and it got even queerer as the 
administration of John Vance Cheney 
drew to a close. However, as this is not 
an account of Chicago libraries from the 
point of view of an investigator, I do not 
propose to spend time in describing the 
somewhat curious conditions in the New- 


berry Library in the nineties. Rather I 
am filed with amazement at the caliber 
of the staff Dr. Poole had gathered. 
They had begun to fall away by 1895, 
and I only met the chief of them, Edwin 
Hatfield Anderson, later when he had 
become librarian of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. But such a group as Dr. 
Poole brought together has seldom, if 
ever, been assembled in one library. Not 
Anderson alone (whose distinguished 
career at Pittsburgh, Albany, and New 
York is familiar to every librarian) but 
also Charles Alexander Nelson, George 
Watson Cole, James C. M. Hanson, 
Charles Martel, George E. Wire, Stein- 
grimur Stefansson, and William S. Mer- 
rill were in the Newberry under Poole, 
and I fear I may have omitted some 
others whose names escape me. Nelson 
became reference librarian of Columbia 
University and served there through 
varying fortunes for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, gaining golden opinions by his 
solid work. George Watson Cole became 
our foremost American bibliographer. 
His career as librarian to first Church 
and then Huntington is well known, 
while his work on the Church Catalogue 
has never been surpassed. Hanson, after 
a brief interval at Wisconsin, became 
chief of the Catalog Division at the Li- 
brary of Congress and with conspicuous 
success organized its cataloging services 
to other American libraries as well, be- 
fore going to his distinguished service at 
the University of Chicago. Charles Mar- 
tel—a “marvel of unassuming scholar- 
ship,” as Dr. Putnam once called him 
in my hearing—is responsible for the 
great Library of Congress classification. 
By good fortune he had not left the New- 
berry when I became an active partici- 
pant in library work, and I recall with 
immense gratitude his many kindnesses 
to an inexperienced colleague as well as 
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his freely given help in certain researches. 
George Wire I shall reserve for fuller 
treatment along with Anderson Hopkins 
of the John Crerar Library. But he was 
still at the Newberry when I began to 
frequent it. Stefansson was an Icelander, 
thin and tall in those days, whom Dr. 
Poole had discovered working on a lum- 
ber schooner and taken into the library. 
He too went to the Library of Congress, 
where his immense equipment in lan- 
guages was a continual help to an over- 
worked catalog division. At the New- 
berry when I knew him he was in charge 
of the reading-room for political science 
and economics. Merrill alone remained 
at the Newberry until his retirement, 
winning great regard through years of 
service, chiefly as a classifier. Altogether 
an astonishing group of men. Some one 
more intimately associated with them 
than I was should describe the adminis- 
tration of the poet Cheney and his 
Hungarian associate, Rudolph. I barely 
knew them by sight and knew the New- 
berry only as a somewhat regular reader. 
However, from a professional point of 
view, the tale of the Rudolph Indexer 
is worth the telling, for it was a brilliant 
attempt to solve the problem presented 
by a huge card catalog. I have always 
thought that the project broke down 
under the double burden of greatly in- 
creased numbers of titles and the cost 
of preparation. 

The Chicago Public Library, too, was 
rich in unusual personalities. Its chief 
was Frederick H. Hild, a rather stout 
man of distinctly Teutonic appearance. 
Indeed, the German element in Chicago 
was very much in evidence in cultural 
fields, particularly in music, where Theo- 
dore Thomas reigned supreme. I recall 
Mr. Hild as forceful, on occasion, and 
as a capable executive. The old Chicago 
Public Library on the top floor of the 


City Hall will never be forgotten by 
those who knew it there. Its present 
building was new in 1897. In order to 
get it at all, the trustees had to consent 
to having a Grand Army of the Republic 
Hall in one end of it, thus forcing two 
entrances on the building, to its lasting 
inconvenience. Hild’s first assistant was 
a German named E. F. L. Gauss. He 
was a remarkable worker. I recall hear- 
ing him tell of the speed at which he had 
to read secondhand dealers’ catalogs in 
order to get through them at all. A page 
a minute he considered rather slow 
generally it was two pages a minute, in- 
cluding the time consumed in pencil- 
checking desirable items for the library. 
When one considers the effort both of 
memory and of judgment in selecting 
items, such a speed is remarkable. Of 
course, I presume he had the items 
checked by him “searched” by another 
person before ordering. I think in my 
later years as librarian at Michigan I 
may have equaled this speed on ordinary 
dealers’ catalogs, but not on those of 
special value and importance. 

The head cataloger at the Public Li- 
brary was a Norwegian named Haakon 
Nyhuus—another stout man who bore 
evidence of constantly consuming large 
quantities of beer. Nyhuus wrote a won- 
derful “library hand,” almost like cop- 
per-plate, and was fond of giving away 
specimens. I had several which I cher- 
ished for years, although I never myself 
attempted such perfection, preferring 
the “disjointed” hand, or printing of 
characters. His career, after leaving Chi- 
cago and returning to Bergen in Norway 
as head of the public library there, is al- 
most unbelievable. He achieved great 
influence and was responsible for the in- 
troduction into Norway of many Ameri- 
can library practices and for the coming 
to America of many Norwegian students, 
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who for the most part attended the New 
York State Library School. Dr. J. I. 
Wyer told me, about 1920, that they 
had had over one hundred students from 
Norway, many of whom came as a re- 
sult of Nyhuus’ urging. And it is a com- 
monplace of library knowledge that Nor- 
way has—or had before 1940—the best- 
developed public library system in Eu- 
rope. Well, we can thank the Chicago 
Public Library for much of that! 

I recall that there was a tall and some- 
what thin young cataloger in the old 
Chicago Public Library by the name of 
Carl Roden. His subsequent career as 
head of that library is familiar to all 
American librarians. My earliest recol- 
lection of what has happily proved a 
long acquaintance is that he showed me 
through the old library, at Nyhuus’ re- 
quest, on the occasion of my first visit. 
Nor should we forget to mention the 
chief reference librarian, Miss Carrie L. 
Elliott, whose kindness to a greenhorn 
of an inquiring disposition remains a 
precious memory. Her knowiedge of 
reference books seemed to me at that 
time profound—certainly it was freely 
and graciously shared. 

The John Crerar Library was opened 
in 1895, in the Marshall Field Building 
on Wabash Avenue, if my memory 
serves me correctly. Certainly it carried 
on there for many years and, incidental- 
ly, established beyond doubt the feasi- 
bility of a library in a skyscraper type 
of building. If there were no other rea- 
sons for American librarians to be grate- 
ful to the administration of the John 
Crerar Library, that fact alone would 
be sufficient cause for gratitude. But 
the example set by the trustees is an in- 
stance (almost unsurpassed) of what 
good and devoted management can ac- 
complish. Almost fifty years after its 
opening the principal of the trust not 


only has been kept intact but has been 
increased by a quarter; the library has 
been built up from nothing to what is un- 
doubtedly the best-selected and largest 
library in its chosen field in the United 
States; the present (and future) site has 
been bought, and a fifteen-story building 
has been erected out of income and sav- 
ings. Such a record reflects extraordinary 
credit on the trustees and on the two li- 
brarians who have guided the library, 
Clement Walker Andrews and J. Chris- 
tian Bay. 

I find it hard to reconcile my varying 
impressions of Andrews. He was the first 
thoroughly New England type I had 
ever met—even though I am of New 
England descent. He had all the pecu- 
liarities of manner and of action of the 
genuine Bostonian. At first I was in- 
clined to resent him vigorously, and I 
presume he was not disposed to be par- 
ticularly agreeable to a somewhat bump- 
tious youngster fresh from a midwestern 
university and with no reverence at all 
for established tradition. But I could not 
help but respect him, and, despite occa- 
sional later clashes over A.L.A. policy, 
that respect grew into something very 
like affection as the years went on. I 
could not fail to admire his scholarship 
and his librarianship, both of the first 
water. Our profession owes much to him. 
I recall the warmth and genuineness of 
his greeting when I came over for the 
dedication of the new Crerar Library 
building. I recall also the remark of 
A. B. Meyer of Dresden about the Crerar 
Library: “Ebenso musterhaft wie origi- 
nell.” It might apply with equal justice 
to its first librarian—and to the second 
also. 

The very unusual compact between 
Chicago’s leading libraries dividing their 
respective fields of activity, reached 
about 1895, resulted in the Crerar’s tak- 
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ing over the natural and physical sci- 
ences and later the economic and social 
sciences as well. That that responsibility 
was not interpreted in a narrow spirit is 
probably due to the late Anderson H. 
Hopkins as much as to any other one 
man. I had known Hopkins rather well 
at Michigan. Indeed, we both were 
members of the class of 1892, he at an 
older age than most of us because he 
had had to drop out of the class of 1888 
to support himself by work in the uni- 
versity library. Hopkins told me, years 
later, that he owed his appointment to 
the post of assistant librarian of the 
Crerar in 1895 to a letter President An- 
gell wrote about him to the trustees. He 
was a big man in every way; big physi- 
cally, so that you instinctively thought 
he ought to be engaged in out-of-door 
work, and big mentally, as you sensed 
the minute you talked with him. He had 
chafed under the narrow restrictions of 
inherited practices at Michigan. I recall 
that he said to me, when I told him I was 
to be assistant librarian at Garrett, 
“Well, you know pretty well how we do 
things in Ann Arbor.” I replied hope- 
fully that I did, and he continued, “You 
go to Evanston and do everything in 
exactly the opposite way, and you can’t 
go far wrong!’ The sad part of it was 
that he was just about right, as I found 
out twenty years later when I became 
head of the Michigan library. He brought 
to the Crerar an excellent knowledge of 
library methods and a remarkable ac- 
quaintance with the literature of science 
(particularly of medicine), of philosophy, 
and of music. He was an accomplished 
musician, with a passion for playing 
chamber music, and was always organ- 
izing quartets and quintets to play Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, and the then rather 
new Brahms. He and Andrews fought 
constantly over policies but had a vast 


respect and affection for one another. 
The result of their discussions was the 
policy on which the Crerar was built— 
the acquisition of fundamental works in 
its field (which Hopkins kept insisting 
was wide) and the purchase of special 
collections as opportunity arose. 

I owe a great deal to Hopkins. Indeed, 
my debt to him and to Dr. Wire is past 
all computation. If I have had success 
as a librarian, it is due in large part to 
these two men, each of whom gave me 
freely of his time and of his experience 
in those formative years which I spent 
in Evanston. Both men lived in that 
suburb and welcomed me to their homes 
of evenings. Hopkins had a sad fate. 
After a brief period of success as head of 
the Louisville Public Library he was 
chosen to succeed Anderson at Pitts- 
burgh and early began to show symp- 
toms of first physical and then mental 
breakdown. He had to leave Pittsburgh 
because of illness in 1908 and never re- 
turned to library work, retiring to a 
farm near Niles, Michigan, and dying 
about nine years later, while visiting 
relatives in Kansas City. His part in the 
formation of the Crerar has never been 
properly recognized in any published 
utterance known to me. But that it was 
a great and a decisive part I know from 
repeated conversations, in which he used 
me as a sort of safety-valve, during 
those years in which its policies were 
being formed. 

George E. Wire was completely the 
opposite of Hopkins. Thin, tall, and 
blond, slow of speech and with a droll 
but quiet humor, he nevertheless saw 
what was going on in the library world 
with a penetrating keenness which 
missed little and was entirely unsus- 
pected by most of his colleagues. He was 
the son of a Methodist preacher who 
was determined he should become a 
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doctor. And obediently he took a medi- 
cal degree from Northwestern and put 
in a year as intern at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Chicago; but he knew he was not cut 
out for the practice of medicine, and he 
knew equally well that he wanted to be 
a librarian. Accordingly, on his father’s 
death Dr. Wire set out for Dewey’s li- 
brary school at Columbia University in 
New York and graduated in his second 
class. He had had experience in the 
Northwestern University Library and 
on graduation from Columbia—where 
he had worked part time in the library— 
went on to the staff of the Newberry 
Library under Poole, where he worked 
until conditions under the Cheney- 
Rudolph regime became intolerable for 
him, as they had for most of the able 
staff Dr. Poole had gathered. He re- 
mained for a time in Evanston, classified 
the Evanston Public Library, and ulti- 
mately went to the Worcester County 
Law Library in Massachusetts, where 
he continued until his death. He had 
taken a law degree in a night law school 
in Chicago while at the Newberry and 
was well prepared for his Worcester post. 
I think it is safe to say that there was no 
better-managed law library in the coun- 
try than that under his direction at 
Worcester. 

Dr. Wire was especially strong on the 
housekeeping side of library work. He 
insisted on cleanliness and knew all the 
dangers of dust and dirt and the best 
ways of combatting them. He was par- 
ticularly interested in binding materials 
and binding practices and for years kept 
a large collection of binding leathers. He 
knew the value of pure rag paper in 
card stock and for other records. Inks 
and other library materials he knew 
thoroughly, while his acquaintance with 
books was astonishing. He was an expert 
on the literature of firearms and had a 


collection of books on gunnery and weap- 
ons. Travel books also attracted him, 
and he formed and gave away several 
important collections on various regions. 
He could solve most bibliographical 
puzzles and very frequently did so, to 
the amazement of his colleagues. He had 
an uncanny ability to locate lost books. 
I recall that on one occasion he visited 
the New York State Library and found 
the whole staff agog over a book that 
the governor—one Theodore Roosevelt 
—was demanding with impatient in- 
sistence. It was not to be found any- 
where. Dr. Wire said, “‘I saw that book 
as I came in here. Take me back to the 
door and lead me to this office the way 
we came through the stacks.’”’ And, as 
he retraced his steps, he stopped, reached 
high up to a shelf and pulled the wanted 
book down, to the amazement of every- 
one. It was decidedly out of place, and 
I suppose he had unconsciously noted 
the discrepancy between the book and 
its fellows as he passed it. One time, I 
think in 1896, we came together into the 
old Detroit Public Library. He said to 
me that there were three volumes bound 
in citron morocco which he had noted 
on a previous visit which he wanted me 
to see. Remarking that he didn’t sup- 
pose they had been far removed, he went 
directly to one of the galleries and, sure 
enough, there they were—very distinc- 
tive bindings of an unusual grain and 
color. 

He directed one of the few classified 
law libraries in the country, and it will 
be recalled that he was the author of the 
medical and legal portions of Charles A. 
Cutter’s Expansive Classification. Curi- 
ously enough, he was an amateur of 
cutting steels and had a remarkable 
collection of knives and razors from all 
over the world. He made a practice of 
discussing interesting professional mat- 
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ters in his annual reports. A file of those 
of the Worcester County Law Library 
is of distinct professional value. 

Such a man was an invaluable help 
to a beginner in library work. We quick- 
ly became fast friends—a friendship 
which lasted until his death. We roomed 
together at A.L.A. conferences for years, 
beginning at Cleveland in 1896, until we 
each began to bring our wives to them. 
We never lost an opportunity to see one 
another, and our letters were frequent 
and very intimate. I saw him often at 
Worcester, and he visited me at Ann 
Arbor when he could. I learned from con- 
stant association with him details of li- 
brary work which I never could have 
gained from formal instruction. Hopkins 
guided me in my professional thinking 
about major problems of librarianship, 
while Dr. Wire grounded me thoroughly 
in routine. I spent evening after evening 
in his rooms in Evanston, and on Satur- 
day afternoons we met in Chicago and 
visited libraries (and other places), had 
dinner together, and wound up with the 
Thomas concerts at the Auditorium, 
catching the late train back to Evanston 

no small feat in bad weather. To these 
two friends I owe my professional train- 
ing. It was no bad substitute for formal 
study in a library school. 

In charge of the general library of the 
University of Chicago was Mrs. Zella 
Allen Dixson. I find it hard to dissociate 
my later professional judgment of her 
capacities and services from the warmly 
friendly impression she made on me in 
my early years as a librarian. She had 
known a cousin of mine at Mount Hol- 
yoke, and that fact brought us together 
through a note of introduction. Slight 
and dark, quick in her movements and 
bright in speech and manner, she was 
kindness itself to me so long as I knew 
her. I have come to realize that on the 
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professional side, while fully competent 
as a result of her training for her previous 
post of librarian of the Morgan Park 
Theological Seminary, she was hardly 
equal to the huge task of dominating and 
guiding the formation of the various li- 
braries of the University of Chicago into 
an efficient working organization. As a 
matter of fact, they were never so formed 
but grew up independently and were 
brought together with immense diffi- 
culty and labor under Burton and Han- 
son and, later, Raney. I realize now why 
Mrs. Dixson had but slight influence 
either in professional or in academic 
circles, but that fact never occurred to 
me in those formative years. That she 
worked very hard and had assembled a 
fairly competent staff I fully understood. 

Professor Ernest DeWitt Burton, head 
of the department of New Testament in 
the Divinity School of the University, 
was one of the leading men in its library 
affairs under President Harper. That he 
later became librarian and then presi- 
dent is, of course, well known. As my 
own field was New Testament Greek, I 
knew his writings very well. We became 
acquainted in 1896 and remained friends 
until Burton’s death. We never agreed 
on library policy, and it was rather amus- 
ing to me to see him gradually driven by 
the very logic of things to advocate and 
adopt that policy of centralization of ad- 
ministration which he had so strongly de- 
cried in the nineties. He came to Prince- 
ton and to Washington to see me about 
men and about building plans—and 
here too we differed. His last visit to 
Ann Arbor was to see his sister, the wid- 
ow of our Professor W. W. Beaman. I 
recall very well his acknowledgment to 
me on that occasion that he had come to 
believe in what he so vigorously denied 
when he was professor in the Divinity 
School—an office he never relinquished— 
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and chairman of the University’s Board 
on Libraries. I think it will be generally 
agreed that both as librarian and as pres- 
ident Burton served the University of 
Chicago well. Few processes of library 
development are so well documented in 
print as the evolution of the University 
of Chicago library system. It is impor- 
tant that students of administration fol- 
low that history carefully. Thanks in 
large part to Professor Burton, the rec- 
ord is clear and easily available. 
Chicago also boasted a library school, 
the third to be formed in the United 
States. It was at Armour Institute under 
the direction of Katharine L. Sharp, who 
later took it to Urbana when she became 
librarian of the University of Illinois. 
Miss Sharp, as I first knew her, was one 
of the handsomest and most striking 
women I have ever seen. Tall and fair, 
oval faced and broad of shoulder, she 
could be gracious in the extreme—and 
she could be also both stern and forbid- 
ding. I never saw her in these latter 
moods but heard of them from her stu- 
dents, who both loved and feared her. 
She was a forceful leader and an excel- 
lent teacher. I knew many of her stu- 
dents who achieved distinction. Perhaps 
the best known of them—certainly the 
best known to me—is Professor Mar- 
garet Mann, our American authority 
on cataloging and classification, whose 
career from her student days to her pres- 
ent retirement as professor emeritus at 
Michigan has been one of distinction 
and influence. Cornelia Marvin, who, 
after conspicuous service in Oregon, 
married and abandoned library work, 
was another of Miss Sharp’s students, 
as was Mrs. Andrew Keogh, wife of the 
distinguished librarian of Yale. Lack of 
space forbids that I call the roll of suc- 
cessful pupils of Katharine Sharp in her 


Armour Institute days, but one should 
not forget her quiet and forceful asso- 
ciate, May Bennett, who married Mr. 
Dyche of Evanston and left teaching. 
Altogether a wholesome and inspiring 
influence was the Armour Institute Li- 
brary School. It brought numerous lead- 
ers to Chicago to lecture, among whom 
I recall Melvil Dewey, Josephus Nelson 
Larned, and Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
all of whom I first met at Armour. Be- 
hind it all was the impressive figure of 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, president of Ar- 
mour Institute, a man whom I came to 
know well twenty years later. 

Any recollections of library personali- 
ties in Chicago in the nineties would be 
sadly incomplete without mention of the 
Library Bureau and its personnel. We 
are likely to forget that the Library 
Bureau was originally organized by a 
group of librarians to secure to libraries 
supplies of a character and kind other- 
wise impossible to get from manufac- 
turers on satisfactory terms. The im- 
mense development of its business in 
other directions at a later date has al- 
most completely obscured not only its 
origins but its great services to libraries 
in its early days. Its Chicago office was 
in my time in the charge of a very in- 
fluential man, G. B. Meleney. He was 
perhaps a typical businessman of the 
period, genial and obliging, and well 
equipped with detailed knowledge of a 
library’s needs in the way of supplies, 
stacks, etc. I have heard rumors of un- 
due influence exercised in appointments 
to office, but I never had any personal 
knowledge of such practices. I recall Mr. 
Meleney more for his cordial and kindly 
disposition than for any great abilities. 
But he brought to Chicago from Indiana 
a young woman to be editor of the Li- 
brary Bureau’s new journal, Public Li- 
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braries, an act which had far-reaching 
consequences, for Mary Eileen Ahern 
was a personality and a tremendous 
force. A warm-hearted Irish girl who 
had had some library experience blos- 
somed into an editor who controlled and 
made opinion among librarians, particu- 
larly of the Middle West. Her eyes were 
weak—in fact, she became practically 
blind before her death—and that gave 
her a sort of peering manner which was 
quite misleading. She was afraid of noth- 
ing and of nobody. Position and reputa- 
tion meant little to her, and her Irish 
disposition inclined her to be somewhat 
impatient of the library “powers” of her 
day. We never got on any too well, and 
after she inserted a “‘not’’ in a sentence 
in an article of mine, thus making me say 
exactly the opposite of what I intended, 
I refused to furnish her any more copy; 
nevertheless, we maintained a rather 
close acquaintance based on mutual re- 
spect, if not on liking. I enjoy recalling 
our last meeting of any length. It was at 
a conference about 1924 at Signal Moun- 
tain near Chattanooga. We both went to 
the dedication of a school library in a 
near-by town which had been furnished 
by a Michigan alumnus and personal 
friend, Richard Hardy. I recall that I 
spoke on “Books as Friends.”’ It was a 
wholly informal talk to the children in 
the school, but she was much taken with 
it—told me frankly she didn’t think I 
had it in me to talk to children in that 
way and demanded the text for publica- 
tion in her journal, whose title, by the 
way, had been changed to Libraries. Of 
course I hadn’t written it at all, but she 
insisted I should do so. I proved quite 
unable to recapture the spirit of the oc- 
casion when I came to write out the 
talk, and she promptly agreed with me 
that I had not succeeded when I showed 
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her a few pages. Also, I remember her 
first meeting with my wife at the Asbury 
Park conference of the A.L.A. in 1919. 
She came up to me the next day and de- 
manded, “How did you ever do it?” 
Well, I have often wondered myself. But 
few remarks have pleased me more than 
that involuntary tribute, even if I did 
have to chuckle over her disparagement 
of my own worth in comparison. Her 
frankness and her independence made a 
journal of decided influence and value 
of what was originally intended as a 
house-organ. Many people wrote for it 
who were impatient of the more staid 
Library Journal. The history of Public 
Libraries is a remarkable confirmation 
of the thesis that character is vastly 
more important than training or sup- 
port. There are scores of librarians still 
living who count Miss Ahern as a trusted 
friend, even when they have forgotten 
all about her work as an editor. 

Any recollections of the Chicago li- 
brary scene in the middle nineties would 
be incomplete without at least mention 
of the Chicago Library Club and its in- 
fluence. That body met monthly except 
for the summer months. It brought to- 
gether on a footing of complete equality 
assistants in large libraries, their official 
superiors, and librarians from the smaller 
libraries. Everybody knew everybody 
else, and acquaintances thus formed 
proved in many cases lasting. Distin- 
guished librarians from other cities came 
occasionally to speak to us. I recall the 
architect of the new Milwaukee Public 
Library and Miss Theresa West (per- 
haps better known by her later married 
name of Mrs. Elmendorf), who both 
talked about the building plans. Miss Lu- 
tie Stearns (who died but a few months 
ago) also came down from Milwaukee 
to tell us about her new work with chil- 
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dren, and made her classic remark, ““The 
best thing we can say about a book in 
the Milwaukee Public Library is that it 
is all worn out and we have to buy two 
new copies of it!”’ 

The experience of committee service 
was an excellent preparation for larger 
responsibilities. I remember one com- 
mittee which had on it such incongruous 
members as Josephson of the Crerar, 
Merrill of the Newberry, Miss Perrine 
of the University of Chicago, and Lodilla 
Ambrose of Northwestern. I cannot re- 
call what business the committee—of 
which I was chairman—was charged 
with, but I can never forget the clash of 
personalities or the efforts we all had to 
make to understand Josephson’s Eng- 
lish, which became very thick when he 
felt strongly. The Library Club had a 
very distinct influence.on professional 
opinion in its earlier days—probably it 
does still. One must remember that in 
those times the American Library Asso- 
ciation was a small body with no paid 
staff and no headquarters, and conse- 
quently the influence of local organiza- 
tions of librarians was much greater than 
it has seemed of recent years. 

As I look back on these formative 
years I am struck most of all by the 
sense of fellowship and solidarity among 
librarians. It was a new profession in our 


American conception of its possibilities; 
there was no little of the ‘“‘missionary” 
spirit among its members, and there was 
much kindly feeling and much sharing 
of information and experience. A new- 
comer was made to feel at home. One 
instinctively felt he could rely on and 
trust his colleagues. I had a beautiful 
illustration of this solidarity ten years 
later, during my first summer at the Li- 
brary of Congress. One of our messenger 
boys went swimming in the Potomac 
and was unfortunately drowned. His 
people came from a village near Milwau- 
kee. They were too poor to come on to 
Washington, and the body was sent to 
Milwaukee to be transferred to their 
home. I telegraphed to Agnes Van Valk- 
enburgh in the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary without any hesitation, and that 
great-hearted woman not only met the 
train bearing the corpse but went, pro- 
vided with flowers, to the small town and 
to the funeral. It was a perfectly natural 
action on her part and on mine. We were 
all librarians and all human beings in 
distress at the sudden death of a very 
minor member of our calling. The inci- 
dent is typical, and I like to recall it. We 
all felt not only pride in our work but a 
sense of responsibility toward our fellow- 
librarians. It is a great thing to have been 
a member of such a profession. 
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THE COVER DES'GN 


IEGO DE GUMIEL was a Castilian. Evident- 

ly he was born in Gumiel, a small village 
near Aranda de Duero in the province of Bur- 
gos in northern Spain. He apparently learned 
printing in Barcelona, where he opened a print- 
ing establishment and issued on October 27, 
1494, his first extant book, Ximenes’ Scala Dei. 
In 1497 he completed a romance by Martorell 
and Galba, Tirant lo blanch—a work begun by 
Peter Michael, who had died perhaps two years 


tant books. His typographical standards were 
high, his illustrated books being especially note- 
worthy. 

Near the end of his career, Gumiel used the 
mark here reproduced. It consists of the print- 
er’s name with the initial G forming part of a 
cross and orb—a favorite device of the early 
printers. The cross and orb (best known in the 
form of the imperial orb in the regalia of kings) 
is said to represent the world dominated by the 











before. This book bears a printer’s mark, a fig- 
ure of a pelican wounding herself to feed her 
young. Gumiel’s ownership of this mark, how- 
ever, is uncertain. 

Gumiel has left no record of printing in Bar- 
celona after 1499. In 1502, however, we find him 
in Valladolid. Here he worked for ten years, 
then migrated to Valencia, where he printed 
from 1513 to 1517. He apparently died in or soon 
after the latter year. 

For the score of years during which he 
worked, Gumiel’s productions are scanty. 
Theology, manuals of devotion, and romances 
—pieces which were later to form the back- 
ground of Don Quixote—form the bulk of his ex- 


Christian faith, but the origin of the symbol is 
by no means clear. 

The central portion of the mark is flanked by 
the figures of two saints who were invoked as 
protectors against the plague. St. Roch, on the 
left, dressed as a pilgrim, kneels and exposes the 
plague-spot. St. Sebastian, pierced with ar- 
rows, kneels on the right. Above St. Roch are 
the words, Parce Domine parce populo tuo 
(“Spare, O Lord, spare thy people’’); above St. 
Sebastian, Averte iram tuam Domine a populo 
tuo (“Turn aside thy wrath, O Lord, from thy 
people”’). 
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Books, Children, and Men. By Paut Hazarp; 
translated by MARGUERITE MITCHELL. Bos- 
ton: Horn Book, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv+176. 
$3.00. 


No more important book on literature for 
children has appeared within the past decade. 
Paul Hazard’s discussion of children’s books in 
Europe and America was first published in 
France in 1934. It has only now been translated 
into English, reaching the hands of reviewers 
in this country a few days before the death 
of the author was announced from what was 
known as ‘Free France.” 

Paul Hazard, professor of comparative liter- 
ature at Lyons University and of modern liter- 
ature at the Sorbonne and visiting professor at 
Columbia University, brought to the fascinat- 
ing subject of literature for children the scholar- 
ly enthusiasm of a man read in the literature 
of the world, who informed his knowledge by 
direct experience of life in the countries whose 
written expression he studied. For him the 
realm of children’s books is no small area of 
human accomplishment and knowledge, rele- 
gated to the teacher, the parent, and the librari- 
an. He saw literature for children in relation 
to the driving, universal force of creative writ- 
ing, wherever it appears in the world, whether 
it be addressed to children or adults. He ac- 
claims those books which ‘‘remain faithful to 
the very essence of art.” 

The limitations he sets upon books for chil- 
dren stem from no disregard for the abilities of 
children as readers but derive from a clear un- 
derstanding of the forces in art to which chil- 
dren most readily respond: 

An intuitive and direct way of knowledge, a 
simple beauty, capable of being perceived immedi- 
ately, arousing in their [children’s] souls a vibration 
which will endure all their lives..... Sensibility ; 
[books] that enable them to share in great human 
emotions; that give them respect for universal life. 

. Knowledge ....[tempered with] tact and 
moderation ... . [which plants] a seed that will de- 
velop from inside. 


These qualities in books for children Paul 
Hazard has sought for in France, England, 
Spain, Italy, and America; and his analysis of 





national differences and psychologies as _re- 
vealed in attitudes toward children and in the 
books written for them is fascinating and pro- 
vocative. Traits of national character and 
thinking, social history, and the fashions of 
moralists and theorists are compared and dis- 
cussed in contrapuntal pattern against the 
freedom of the genuine artist who in all ages 
and in all countries calls out clearly to child- 
hood, across the desert wastes of theory and 
pedantry. 

It is Paul Hazard’s absorption in the indi- 
vidual writer that gives his text such animation 
and such color. In his discussion of Bunyan, 
Swift, Defoe, Charles Perrault, and the others 
he recognizes the play of temperament, per- 
sonality, and the conditions of life upon the 
genius of the writer. 

His brief for fairy tales and all that is magic 
is masterly and gives proof of his closeness to 
childhood. His discussion of Andersen is deep- 
rooted and moving in the extreme. He is least 
at home with Alice and the English relish for 
nonsense, and he says no word of Edward Lear, 
but his sagacious conclusions on the Britisher’s 
enjoyment of nonsense are apt and true. There 
is wit in the writing of this book as well as 
charm and penetrating observation, and, above 
all, it wears the bright aura of the author’s own 
enjoyment of his subject. 

Books for children are coming to new recog- 
nition in a.world which now looks beyond war 
to the children who must come to maturity 
amid the wreckage of civilizations. Group after 
group, organization after organization, are 
gathering together children’s books to send to 
Russia, China, France, Poland, or Italy. Those 
who know how far-reaching the reading of chil- 
dren may be, what solace and relief, what cour- 
age and sustenance children discover in their 
books, will do well to read this book, which de- 
fines so clearly the lasting values in children’s 
reading and which emphasizes “The World 
Republic of Childhood’’ brought about by the 
universal appeal of certain great books. “All 
these famous books that stay eternally young,” 
writes Paul Hazard, “‘bear the fruit of peace and 
scatter the seeds of hope. They express under- 
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standing of others, acceptance of the unknown, 
mutual esteem, far-distant friendships that 
draw hearts and spirits together.” This book is 
timeless, but it speaks out now with strong 
meaning for the immediate future. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s translation is admirable, and 
the format which the book has been given be- 
speaks the regard with which this publishing 
venture was undertaken by the Horn Book. 
There is no index, which means that one must 
search for favorite passages and references. 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 


New York Public Library 


McCarthy of Wisconsin. By Epwarp A. Fitz- 
PATRICK. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. x +316. $3.50. 

The story of the life of Charles McCarthy is 
one that should be written. It is a story of a 
great man. No one from the Badger state can 
read this book without pride in Wisconsin, and 
no American can read it without feeling proud 
of his democracy. 

Creator of the Legislative Reference Library, 
which became a potent instrument for sound 
progressive legislation in Wisconsin and the 
model for other states and nations; courageous 
champion of the people, constantly fostering 
and supporting legislation to raise the stand- 
ards and safeguard the economic security, 
health, education, and general welfare of the 
people; devotee of the University of Wisconsin 
and father of the extension division, continua- 
tion schools, and industrial training facilities, 
McCarthy exemplifies in his life one’s highest 
ideals of citizenship. He was devoted to public 
service in its highest form, and his self-sacrifice 
and love of his fellow-men was his enduring 
passion. His selflessness was best expressed in 
the words of his friend, John Collier: 

To efface oneself and yet to remain belligerent, 
proud: to be beaten and beaten and beaten and yet 
play the game with a lift of spirit and a scorn of 
self-pity, to the end; and to be wronged... . and 
yet not to care, never to become cynical, always to 
“keep holy the highest hope’’: it is these attitudes 
toward the self and toward the community which 
we, in a competitive democracy, supremely need to 
keep alive in ourselves, in our children, and it is 
these attributes which made McCarthy a great, 
a very great man. 


Charles McCarthy, the son of Irish immi- 


grants, was reared in North Bridgewater, Mas- 
sachusetts. He learned from his father the back 
ground of his revolutionary ancestry and devel 
oped an early interest in social problems. H: 
inherited from his mother “‘a fine human sym- 
pathy, a sense of consecration, and a devotion 
to the ‘underdog.’ ” He inherited and acquired 
from the very beginning of his life those char- 
acteristics and attitudes which fitted him su- 
perbly for the task ahead. 

His passion for an education led him to over- 
come financial difficulties, and he was self- 
supporting throughout his college years. He 
climaxed his formal education when he received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 
June, 1901. 

In October, 1901, he began work as “docu- 
ment clerk”’ in the state capitol as assistant to 
Frank A. Hutchins, then secretary of the Free 
Library Commission. He thus began his career 
in Wisconsin public service, which was to mean 
so much to American democracy and American 
education. 

McCarthy saw a legislature poorly equipped 
for its task through lack of knowledge and in- 
formation and through lack of ability to put 
its intentions into legislation in the proper draft- 
ing of bills. He saw what no one else appeared 
to see—that the legislature needed two things: 
an information and a bill-drafting service. 

McCarthy made the situation his oppor- 
tunity, and the timing was right. The early 
1900’s found the state faced with legislative 
problems whose solution would have lasting 
effect on the people of the state. 

As “document clerk,’’ McCarthy made him- 
self generally useful in assisting the legislatures, 
and tradition has it that this was the beginning 
of the Legislative Reference Library. In the 
beginning neither the job nor the work was 
fully conceived in McCarthy’s own mind, but 
the idea of the legislative library grew out of 
the service that developed. 

Speaking of the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, the author remarks: 

As the sequel showed, it was surely a combina- 
tion of an opportunity and a person possessed of 
imagination, intellect and personality prepared by 
experience, by study and by predilection to make 
it a constructive service for the “kindly people of 
the state,” for the nation and for humanity. 

Through the Legislative Reference Library, 
McCarthy and his staff made it possible for 
members of the legislature to find all the in- 
formation available relating to legislation in 
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which they were interested and, through its 
bill-drafting service, to become articulate in 
expressing their wishes in bills without benefit 
of expensive bill-drafters and outside lobbyists. 

The Legislative Reference Library was un- 
der attack many times, and many attempts 
were made to abolish it, but McCarthy was al- 
ways able to defend it. The term ‘‘bill factory” 
expressed the theme of the greatest opposition, 
with definite implications that through the 
drafting service McCarthy personally influ- 
enced legislation. The attacks were largely 
based on ignorance of the essential purpose of 
the library or were instigated by those who 
wished to profit by the disorder which existed 
before the services of the Legislative Reference 
Library were developed. 

Undoubtedly, McCarthy had a tremendous 
influence on legislation, but this was not exer- 
cised directly through the drafting department 
of the Legislative Reference Library. He was 
always able to establish that nothing ever went 
into a bill that was not the direct wish of the 
legislature. However, he not only constantly 
worked to remove obstacles to constructive 
legislation but as a master-strategist engaged 
in those behind-the-scenes activities which 
were no less effective because they were often 
intangible. He was always in there fighting, con- 
tent with achieving the desired result and never 
considering personal glorification. The all-im- 
portant thing was the job and not the credit for 
it, and in this he gave his health, his strength, 
and his life. 

The glorious age of Wisconsin progressive 
legislation was the decade preceding 1915. The 
author of the book suggests the value of the 
services of the Legislative Reference Library as 
well as the self-effacive influence of McCarthy 
when he raises the question, “Is it merely a 
coincidence that the period during which this 
legislation was constructed, passed, and effi- 
ciently administered was the period of the origin 
and development of the Legislative Reference 
Library?” 

Not only the carefully worked-out progres- 
sive legislation in Wisconsin during this period 
but the Legislative Reference Library itself 
became the model of other states. 

McCarthy of Wisconsin is more than a biog- 
raphy of a great American. It is a history of 
Wisconsin during the period in which the state 
became the great social and political experi- 
ment station of the nation. Behind this story of 
social and political reform looms the Legislative 


Reference Library; and through it all McCarthy 
moves and lives, self-effacive and humble but 
dynamic and aggressive, taking the limelight 
only when the momentum of his fight forces 
him there. 

Some may leave this book with the feeling 
of exultation, having become acquainted with 
a truly great man, Christlike in spirit, who virtu- 
ally burned himself out in his selfless service to 
humanity. Fitzpatrick has been able to permit 
us to live with McCarthy and, in revealing to 
us the greatness of the man, has done that which 
McCarthy, by the very nature of his greatness, 
in his “passion for anonymity,” his humility, 
and his self-effacingness neither could nor would 
have done for himself. 

Some may catch something of the ideal 
which guided McCarthy’s life and which, in 
the book as in life, overshadows the man. For 
those, it can surely be said, this is as McCarthy 
would have wished it. 

GeorGE C. ALLEZ 
Library School 
University of Wisconsin 


Rural America Today: Its Schools and Communi- 
ty Life. By Georce A. Works and Simon O. 
Lesser. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xv+450. $3.75. 

Here is a useful, workman-like volume which 
attempts to describe at least the major aspects 
of rural education in America today and which, 
in fact, accomplishes substantially more than 
this. It was undertaken as a result of the realiza- 
tion of the grave deficiencies in present-day 
rural, social, and educational facilities and of 
the conviction that they are of serious import to 
the nation as a whole. Rural people, the authors 
believe, 
are unable to provide the educational opportunities 
for their children and the social facilities for them- 
selves which are essential for satisfactory living and 
the perpetuation of our democratic society. They 
need financial and other types of assistance from the 
states and the nation, and it is to the interest of the 
states and the nation to provide such assistance. 


In developing this theme, the authors pic- 
ture first the chief social and economic factors 
which operate to the educational disadvantage 
of rural youth and the gross inequality of oppor- 
tunity which results. They then describe prog- 
ress which is being made toward remedying 
these deficiencies, citing specific examples of 
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what federal and state agencies, as well as local 
communities, are doing to find practicable solu- 
tions for their problems. 

The quality of educational service in rural 
schools, the authors find, is far below national 
norms; reorganization into larger school dis- 
tricts and larger schools is needed if improved 
service is to be provided efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Educational programs should be, 
and in some cases are being, reshaped to pre- 
pare students for the life of today. Significant 
programs of guidance are described; rural voca- 
tional education in secondary schools and the 
education of teachers for rural schools, as it is 
and as it should be, are discussed. Chapters are 
given to health, recreation, and social welfare 
in relation to schools in rural areas; to the prob- 
lems of older rural youth and rural Negroes; 
to adult education; and to possibilities and 
achievements in local planning. 

Librarians naturally will note particularly 
the chapter on “Library Service in Rural Com- 
munities and Schools.”’ Deficiencies in library 
coverage of rural areas are noted, and progress 
in county and regional library organization is 
mentioned. The authors observe that co-opera- 
tion between the public library and the school 
has been retarded by a tendency to regard them 
as separate and distinct in administrative re- 
sponsibility and in function, but they are con- 
vinced that increased co-operation ‘“‘should be 
an important objective for those working for 
the improvement of rural education.” In addi- 
tion to state and federal aid for rural library 
service, there is need for experimentation and 
research studies on desirable types of adminis- 
trative arrangements, on the kinds of books 
available to rural libraries, and on the uses to 
which they are put. More concrete facts about 
what library service does, and can do, will stim- 
ulate its improvement and extension. 

Rural America Today is a report and inter- 
pretation, based on observation and study, and 
checked by a somewhat imposing staff of ex- 
perts. It amply reflects the rich background of 
rural knowledge which Mr. Works, as a former 
professor of rural education at Cornell, has 
brought to its preparation. The General Educa- 
tion Board has conferred a benefit on all who 
are concerned with rural life in America by 
financing this stimulating and informative 
study. 


Mary U. RorHrock 


Specialist in Library Service 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


The Role of Higher Education in War and After. 
By J. Hituis MILLER and Dorortny V. N. 
Brooks. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
Pp. xii+222. $2.50. 

The impact of the war on higher education 
in the United States has been profound and dis- 
turbing. It has taken away most of the civilian 
men and sent some of them back in uniform for 
the special training programs of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps. To the women it 
has offered tasks which compete with a college 
education. It has given an enormous impetus 
to technical subjects at the expense of the lib- 
eral arts. It has made a heavy draft on the fac- 
ulties of the institutions of higher learning. It 
has forced acceleration of the college calendar. 
Some day the whole story of the upheaval on 
our college and university campuses will be 
written, but that can come only after the war 
is over and the turbulent events of the present 
can be seen in historical perspective. 

In the meantime, The Role of Higher Educa- 
tion in War and After gives the first extended 
and carefully documented account of what has 
been taking place. There have been plenty of 
descriptive and prophetic articles, not all of 
which have been hidden in the educational 
journals, for as a people we have believed in 
education and have been concerned with what 
has been happening to it. The first half of this 
book describes in detail the policies of the fed- 
eral government, including those of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Selective Service System, 
respecting higher education and the adjust- 
ments of the colleges and universities to the 
demands of total war. It thus brings together 
in one admirably comprehensive and objective 
survey a sequence of facts and a combination 
of factors which will illuminate recent events 
even for those who have been most directly con- 
cerned with them. 

This book would serve a useful purpose if it 
did nothing more than describe and document 
the events that have so profoundly changed the 
accepted practices of higher education. In the 
realm of education, however, the most signifi- 
cant effect of the war has been the stimulus to 
a thoughtful reconsideration of the purposes 
and procedures of our colleges, universities, and 
technical institutes. The second half of the book 
deals with the ferment which is taking place. 
It raises the issues and discusses some of the 
plans which are being proposed. Quoting from 
the late President Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota—“Certainly any university that 
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loses step with current movements, that fails 
to give consideration to the sweeping changes 
that are occurring in every part of the world, 
will soon become archaic and incompetent to 
educate youth for leadership’—the authors 
take stock of the world which is likely to emerge 
after the war and of the role of higher education 
in that world. 

The plans most carefully considered are 
those recently outlined by the regents of New 
York State. Indeed, throughout the book most 
of the data and much of the argument are drawn 
from the area which the authors know best. 
This is both a limitation and an advantage. It 
robs the book of the full sweep and generality 
which the title implies and which might have 
been achieved. On the other hand, it makes it 
possible for the authors to avoid vague gener- 
alizations about higher education, for they can 
document their arguments with concrete evi- 
dence from the careful and thorough studies 
which have been made in New York. Further- 
more, the New York State plans, long worked 
on and well advanced, contain many sugges- 
tions for educators in other states. New York 
has one-tenth of our entire population. What 
the regents of the state decide to do may well 
set a pattern for other states, and their reasons 
for taking the actions they propose must be 
faced by every educator, whether concerned 
primarily with public or with private institu- 
tions. 

The authors have a peculiar competence for 
dealing with their subject. J. Hillis Miller is 
associate commissioner of education for New 
York State, and he brings to his task not only 
his experience as a public servant but also, for 
he was president of Keuka College for several 
years, the point of view of the private institu- 
tion. Dorothy V. N. Brooks, formerly assistant 
in personnel administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia, is now dean of women at Denison 
University. The two authors served together on 
a special committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of New York 
State to study the effect of the war on their in- 
stitutions. This gave them an unusual oppor- 
tunity to take the pulse of the institutions of 
their state, to see what was happening to them, 
and to reflect on what was in store. Their joint 
book is full of information which has applica- 
tion far outside their state. Every person con- 
nected with a state system of education will 
want to read, and read carefully, what they 
have to say about New York’s plans. And every 
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thoughtful faculty and administration member 
of a private college or university would do well 
to read their review of what has happened and 
their analysis of what lies ahead for higher edu- 
cation. 

Joun W. Nason 

President 

Swarthmore College 


The Atlas of Congressional Roll Calls, Vol. I: 
The Continental Congresses and the Congresses 
of the Confederation, 1777-1789. Edited by 
Currrorp L. Lorp. Sponsored by the New 
Jersey State Planning Board and Columbia 
University; prepared by the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey. Cooperstown, N.Y.: New York 
State Historical Association, 1943. Pp. ix+ 
32+(277). 

Scholars in many fields will welcome with 
deep satisfaction the first volume of this monu- 
mental study, initiated in 1935 by the Historical 
Records Survey under the impulse of Professor 
Louis M. Hacker and Clifford L. Lord, its editor. 
The great possibilities of a collaborative en- 
terprise in the organization of basic research ma- 
terial, with public funds, have been demon- 
strated in more than one of the W.P.A. pro- 
grams. This demonstration, when carried 
through the more than forty projected volumes, 
will certainly be one of the most impressive. 
The appreciation of the scholarly world is due 
the editor and his associates. 

To appreciate the magnitude of this gift to 
research it is necessary to specify the content 
and organization of the Aflas. When completed 
it will contain a complete record, and a map, of 
every roll call in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives from 1777 to 1937. 
For each roll call there is given a summary, the 
date, the name of the maker of the motion, a 
summary of its content, and the citation. The 
roll call itself is given by states and by districts, 
with the vote of each congressman or senator 
and his party affiliation. A map accompanies 
each roll call, organized (after 1789) by congres- 
sional districts. 

At the end of each volume there is an index 
by subject matter, by the name of the congress- 
man or senator, and by the number of the bill or 
resolution. At the end of the final volume a cor- 
responding index for the whole series is planned. 
For each Congress there is a map of party dis- 
tribution. The vistas of research, political, eco- 
nomic, and sociological, opened up by such a 
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mass of data, now for the first time made readily 
available, are almost endless. 

The number of roll calls which will eventual- 
ly be recorded can only be guessed at. The first 
volume, covering the Congresses from 1777 to 
1789, records 1,585. It is perhaps symbolic of 
that time that No. 1 (1777) proposed to in- 
crease the rate of interest on government loans 
from. 4 per cent to 6 per cent, while No. 1,585 
(1788) proposed to withhold land bounties to 
army officers until they had settled their ac- 
counts. 

It is reassuring to learn that the type format 
of the first volume (which for many readers will 
require the use of a reading glass) will be cor- 
rected in subsequent volumes. The editors had a 
difficult problem in settling the format of Vol- 
ume I, and no one will be disposed to quarrel 
with the solution they adopted. More care, how- 
ever, can be taken to insure that the typed pages 
are in good shape to endure reproduction. 

It is doubtful whether the map showing the 
residence of congressmen (p. 27) has much val- 
ue; but the tabular statement of names and 
residences is thoroughly desirable. 

Publication of succeeding volumes will be 
eagerly anticipated, and the series as a whole 
cannot fail to stand as a great asset to scholar- 
ship, as well as a monument to hardship intel- 
ligently turned to great purposes. 

LEONARD D. WHITE 


Department of Political Science 
University of Chicago 


Early Opposition to the English Novel: The Popu- 
lar Reaction from 1760 to 1830. By JouNn 
TrnNON Taytor. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1943. Pp. vi+148. $2.00. 

The English novel, which may be said to 
begin in the eighteenth century in the work of 
Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, rapidly made 
a place for itself in popularity, especially among 
middle-class readers. Relatively few names sur- 
vive in the annals of literary history—Smollett, 
Sterne, Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, and Scott 
are the most important after 1760—but one has 
only to leaf through the files of the reviews to 
see how voluminous the output had become by 
the end of the century. The mere listing of titles 
of “‘minor fiction” between 1760 and 1800 oc- 
cupies twelve columns in the Cambridge Bibliog- 
raphy. This minor fiction has claimed relatively 
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little attention from scholars; outstanding ex- 
ceptions are Miss J. M. S. Tompkins’ interest- 
ing survey, The Popular Novel in England, 1770- 
1880 (London, 1932), and more recently Miss 
Dorothy Blakey’s The Minerva Press, 1790- 
1820 (London, 1939). Mr. Taylor’s monograph 
is a study of the popular reaction to this fiction 
and is consequently of interest both to the stu- 
dent of social attitudes and to the literary his- 
torian. It brings together in convenient sum- 
mary a mass of evidence from the periodical 
literature of the time, from manuals of conduct, 
from educational treatises, and from other 
sources. Taken all together, this evidence af- 
fords abundant testimony to the distrust with 
which the novel was regarded by many persons. 
Incidentally, it helps us to understand better 
the climate of opinion surrounding the produc- 
tions of the major novelists. 

One of the most valuable chapters in Mr. 
Taylor’s book is the second, “‘The Circulating 
Library,” which gives many fresh details re- 
garding this popular institution in the later 
eighteenth century. He shows clearly and 
amusingly the assiduous efforts made by such 
“‘fiction-manufacturing”’ institutions as that 
of William Lane in London and their distressing 
effects on taste, as measured by the reviews of 
fiction in the 1790’s and later. Even more illu- 
minating are the pages devoted to the circulat- 
ing libraries in the provincial centers such as 
Bath and Brighton, patronized by Sheridan’s 
Lydia Languish and familiar to readers of Hum- 
phry Clinker and Northanger Abbey.? Mr. Tay- 
lor makes two important points regarding the 
effect of these libraries upon the opposition to 
the novel: 

First....the growth in respectability of the 
form was retarded, during the very years when the 
novel was emerging from its infancy, by the manu- 
facturing methods which the book-sellers employed 
to supply their subscribers. . . . . In the second place, 
the libraries, nevertheless, did more than any other 
agency toward bringing to the novel the great body 


* For the earlier period see Archibald Clarke, 
“The Reputed First Circulating Subscription Li- 
brary in London,” Library, I (2d ser.; 1900), 274-89 
(cf. also W. E. A. Axon, ibid., pp. 377-78); A. Heal, 
“The Projector of Circulating Libraries,” Notes & 
Queries, CLXI (1931), 358; and A. D. McKillop, 
“English Circulating Libraries, 1725-1750,” Library, 
XIV (4th ser.; 1934), 477-85. 

? Reference might have been made here to G. H. 
Nettleton’s article, “The Books of Lydia Languish’s 
Circulating Library,” Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, V (1905), 492-500. 
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of readers who, because of their enjoyment of fic- 
tion, were to cast the decisive ballot which would 
cause this type of writing finally to triumph over 
all others in its influence upon the public [pp. 49-50]. 


Other sections of Mr. Taylor’s book discuss 
the role played by women as readers of fiction, 
the opposition to the novel on moral grounds, 
and the objection—largely in evangelical cir- 
cles—to the novel as pure amusement. Much 
of this type of opposition, it should be pointed 
out, had existed long before the eighteenth 
century, as one aspect of the perennial conflict 
between the church and the arts,3 and was not 
confined to the novel but touched almost every 
genre.4 Mr. Taylor’s evidence for the ‘“‘opposi- 
tion” is drawn from a variety of sources, and 
the interpretation is on the whole just. At times 
the bringing-together of so many quotations out 
of a wide variety of contexts may give an im- 
pression of greater opposition to the novel than 
actually existed. To get a complete view of the 
popular attitude to the novel (if such a view is 
indeed possible), great care must be exercised 
in distinguishing between social classes, be- 
tween town and country readers, between fre- 
quenters of church and chapel, etc. One tangible 
kind of evidence would be the examination of 
private libraries; for example, those listed in the 
sales catalogs in the British Museum.s Mr. 


3 See, e.g., the opening chapter of H. J. C. Grier- 
son’s Cross Currents in English Literature of the 
XVIIth Century (London, 1929). 

4 Similar objections to Moliére on the part of the 
church are to be found in the seventeenth century 
(see Bossuet’s Maximes et réflexions sur la comédie 
[1694]). 

$ The following items (covering a longer period 
than that treated by Mr. Taylor) suggest some of 
the possibilities: Austin Dobson’s essays on the li- 
braries of Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and Fielding, 
in Eighteenth-Century Vignettes (first, second, and 
third series, respectively); ““The Library of Ralph 
Thoresby,” Library, I (1889), 155-96; F. Hendriks, 
“Lady Pryce: Her Books in 1720,” Notes & Queries, 
VI (8th ser.; 1894), 501; W. Crowther, “Chatsworth 
and Its Library [the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire],” Library, VIII (1896), 439-45; H. R. Plomer, 
“A Cavalier’s Library,” Library, V (2d ser.; 1904), 
158-72; C. A. Malcolm, “The Library of a Forfar- 
shire Laird in 1710,” Library, II (3d ser.; 1911), 
212-16; Hugh Macdonald, “A Vicar’s Library,” 
Library, III (3d ser.; 1912), 277-82; Charles Whib- 
ley, A Facsimile Reprint of a Unique Catalogue of 
Sterne’s Library (London, 1930); L. M. Anstey, 
“The Library of a London Merchant in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Notes & Queries, CLX (1931), 
188-90; Harold Williams, Dean Swift's Library 


Taylor’s contribution to this subject may be 
warmly recommended for the light which it 
sheds on the early history of the novel and as 
an analysis of the effect of public taste upon the 
fortunes of a genre. 

DonaLp F. Bonp 
Department of English 
University of Chicago 


Introduction to Reference Work. By MARGARET 
Hutcuins. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1944. Pp. xii+214. $3.50. 

In her new A.L.A.-sponsored book Miss 
Margaret Hutchins, assistant professor in the 
School of Library Service at Columbia Univer- 
sity, ‘aims to describe and interpret reference 
work as the reference librarian sees it for the in- 
formation of administrators of libraries and oth- 
er librarians and library school students.” 
Drawing on her own rich experience of thirty- 
five full years, Miss Hutchins is well qualified to 
present reference work in all its various phases. 
Her book is well organized in seven major divi- 
sions with appropriate chapters within each, 
viz.: “I. The Scope of Reference Work as a 
Branch of Library Service”; “II. Reference 
Questions”; “III. Selection of Reference Ma- 
terials”; “IV. Organization of Reference Ma- 
terials”; ““V. Organization and Administration 
of Reference Service’’; “VI. The Less Common 
Functions of a Reference Librarian’’; and ‘“‘VII. 
In Conclusion.” In addition, there is a short 
narrative episode, entitled “By Way of Intro- 
duction,”’ which it would be well for the mature 
reader to skip on recommendation of the author. 

As may be seen from these headings and from 
Miss Hutchins’ own explicit statement in the 
Preface, the present book is by no means a re- 
vision of James I. Wyer’s Reference Work, pub- 
lished in 1930. Frequent enough reference is 
made to Wyer’s book, however, to warrant hav- 
ing it at hand while reading this one; and cer- 
tainly the student of reference will be the loser if 
he does not read both, since this later work does 
not supplant, but rather supplements, the ear- 
(London, 1932); Fritz Karpf, “Die Lektiire einer 
englischen Landedelfrau im 17. Jahrhundert,” Eng- 
lische Studien, LX (1931), 156-57; Edmund Hob- 
house, “The Library of a Physician circa 1700,” 
Library, XIII (4th ser.; 1932), 89-96; Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher, “What Thicknesse Read,” Book-Collector’s 
Quarterly, XVI (1934), 49-57; James Fergusson, 
“The Laird’s Books: An Eighteenth-Century Li- 
brary,”’ Cornhill, CLVI (1937), 90-96. 
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lier. Among other things, it presents the newer 
aspects of reference work which were either in 
their infancy or still unborn when Wyer’s work 
was prepared; for example, readers’ advisory 
services, audiovisual aids, microfilms, the ex- 
tensive use of interlibrary loans, etc. 

In a book replete with the application of the 
“principles and methods of reference work” 
Miss Hutchins probably makes her most sig- 
nificant original contribution in her excellent 
chapter on “The Reference Interview” in the 
second section. As Miss Hutchins points out, 
the “‘interview”’ is the primary, basic step in the 
solution of a reader’s problem and as such often 
determines whether or not a solution will be 
reached. The successful interview will have two 
desired results: 


first, the establishment of cordial relations with the 
inquirer so that he will not only cooperate in the 
solution of the problem he has presented but also 
will maintain confidence in and a friendly attitude 
toward the library, and second, the clarification of 
the problem so that the librarian may know how to 
proceed to its solution. 


This calls for “approachability, not only easy 
access physically, but easy intellectual and 
spiritual access as well”—it is assumed that the 
reference librarian’s intellectual powers are al- 
ways commensurate with the inquirer’s! An 
insatiable interest in people, quick perception, 
a keen sense of relative values, innate intelli- 
gence, indefatigable curiosity coupled with a 
good imagination, intellectual honesty, good 
common sense, and tact, besides thoroughness, 
orderliness, persistency, and observation, are 
all qualities that should be in the possession of 
the reference librarian. 

From the standpoint of the student the sec- 
ond section, entitled “Reference Questions,” 
will be most helpful. Not only does it contain a 
wealth of illustrative material which the student 
might otherwise miss, but it also presents tech- 
niques and methods for the solution of problems 
and questions that inevitably come to any li- 
brary. The chapters entitled “Bibliographical 
Reference Questions” and “Biographical Refer- 
ence Questions” are both good; but the last 
two, “Historical and Geographical Questions” 
and “Current Information and Statistical Ques- 
tions,” are weak. This is especially true of the 
former, which contains but three topics: “ ‘First 
Facts,’ ” “Origin of Sayings,”’ and “Places and 
Place Names’’—obviously an inadequate treat- 
ment for a chapter so broad in scope. 

Of especial interest to the reference librarian 


are the third and fourth sections, “Selection of 
Reference Materials” and “Organization of Ref- 
erence Materials’; while the fifth section, “Or- 
ganization and Administration of Reference 
Service,”’ appeals naturally to the administra- 
tor of the library. There are good suggestions 
in all three sections, which, of course, are de- 
signed for all groups of readers. In the last sec- 
tion, however, Miss Hutchins every once in a 
while indulges in a little quasi-subtle propagan- 
da for her colleagues in reference work. From 
the point of view of an over-all picture of the 
workings of the average library, Miss Hutchins’ 
book quite naturally shows the bias of the ref- 
erence department. From performing its func- 
tion as “finder and interpreter’’ of the library’s 
resources, it assumes the additional functions of 
acquiring and organizing special collections and 
library materials in general. But it seems to me 
that in the performance of these functions it 
should act in an advisory rather than in an ex- 
ecutive capacity, since these functions logically 
belong to the order and catalog departments. 
Aside from insisting on a good catalog to carry 
out the proper functions of the reference de- 
partment, Miss Hutchins offers little construc- 
tive discussion of the interdepartmental rela- 
tionships in which reference librarians become 
involved. In fact, one might go so far as to say 
that she states the case negatively rather than 
positively. 

In some parts of her book one feels that Miss 
Hutchins has shown little discrimination in 
“citing authority.” Many of her citations seem 
unusually weak and some even immature; cer- 
tainly a person of Miss Hutchins’ experience 
need not lean for support on rank amateurs. 
The repetition of full bibliographical details in 
footnote references, especially when there is a 
good index, seems unnecessary. Unfortunately, 
at times Miss Hutchins’ presentation is im- 
peded by a needlessly complex and difficult 
style. On numerous occasions one has to re-read 
a sentence several times to comprehend its full 
meaning. But this matter of style—or rather 
the lack of it—characterizes most library-school 
textbooks. Lucidity of expression and readabili- 
ty would be welcome additions to this group. 

Withal, this is a useful book and one that 
should be kept on the shelves of every alert ref- 
erence department. 

HoMER HALVORSON 


Johns Hopkins University Libraries 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Style Manual for Preparation of Catalogue Copy 
in the New York Public Library. 4th ed. New 
York: New York Public Library, 1943. Pp. 
103. $2.00. 


Any new issue of cataloging rules or style 
manuals for cataloging departments must of 
necessity these days be evaluated not only for 
its own individual worth but in relation to a 
possible centralized code for cataloging practice 
in general and to the proposed A.L.A. code of 
1941 in particular. The thinking cataloger has 
ceased to concentrate exclusively on the elabora- 
tion and perfection of rules within his own li- 
brary and, extending his vision to the larger 
horizon of at least the American library profes- 
sion, is concerned with a codification of such 
practices and principles as will be acceptable to 
the majority of catalog departments. 

In those larger libraries which print their 
own cards there will be, however, for some little 
time at least, a necessity for reissue of their own 
manuals, and the New York Public Library has 
seen fit to publish a fourth edition of its Style 
Manual, thirty-two years after the appearance 
of the first edition in 1911. 

This slender volume of eighty-nine pages of 
text (plus an index) will, of course, be invalua- 
ble to the catalogers and printers within the in- 
stitution itself and should prove useful and 
thought-provoking to catalogers in general. 
It is up to date, as witness Rule 51: 

Capitalize such terms as fascist, nazi, soviet, 

communist, when they are used as substitutes for 
the names of countries, or when they are restricted 
to definite political parties, but do not capitalize 
them when they represent general ideological tend- 
encies. 
And in Rule 146 it presents a compact and con- 
fident solution of one of the issues in the famous 
Battle of the Cards which was precipitated up- 
on the issue of the above-mentioned A.L.A. 
code, namely, the problem of collation: 

Pagination is shown by giving the last numbered 
roman and arabic pages, separated by a comma. If 
the count does not begin with page 1, give inclusive 

numbers. .. . . If pagination is unusually compli- 
cated or if the material is unpaged, 1 v. may be 
used freely. 
And then Rule 147 goes on to state: 


The collation of rare or “Reserve” books is given 
with more detail: 


3p.L, (ijiv-xvi, (1)4-320p., 21. 


The allied problem of illustration is dealt with 
in Rule 151: 
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In Circulation catalogue work, the statement of 
illustrations is simplified as far as possible. “Illus.” 
is used to include all forms except plates, portraits 
and maps. 


An excellent catalog form noted while study- 
ing the specimen cards is the practice in the 
circulation department of first transliterating 
and then translating titles in alphabets other 
than the Roman directly under the original 
title. 

A technical fault in the book’s makeup that 
might be noted is the absence of a table of con- 
tents. While the Index is detailed, a table of con- 
tents is of considerable assistance to the oc- 
casional user of this type of manual and is the 
quickest and clearest way to indicate the scope 
of a reference work such as this volume. 

It will be noted that there are some twenty 
pages of “specimen cards,” a section which 
should prove valuable and instructive to any 
cataloger. 

Having examined the scope and the more 
constructive contributions of this manual, it is 
interesting to scan the work with an idea as to 
how it differs from the A.L.A. code and what 
radical changes would have to be made by one 
of the biggest and most important libraries in 
the country were it to change over to the pro- 
posed central code of practice. 

Among the first things to be noted is Rule 15, 
which states: 

Capitalize all nouns in German and Danish. 


In this connection the A.L.A. code (p. 316) 
reads: 


Do not capitalize common nouns in any language 
even when national usage prescribes it. 


It will be remembered that this rule was one of 
the more disputed points when the code ap- 
peared. 

The specimen cards indicate that the New 
York Public Library does not put collation on a 
separate line—the style used on Library of Con- 
gress cards and quite generally followed through- 
out the country—but runs it in with the text of 
the title. (It will be seen that the Library of 
Congress places imprint in the same manner.) 
For example (p. 68): 

Mitchell, Rosamond Joscelyne, 1902- 

John Tiptoft (1427-1470), by R. J. Mitchell... 
London [etc.] Longmans, Green and co. [1938] xi, 
263 p. illus. 22cm. 


It may be the result of years of using the Li- 
brary of Congress form, but it would seem to 
this reviewer, at least, that the New York Pub- 
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lic Library practice in this respect is somewhat 
less convenient for use. 

A minor point is the use of the full form rath- 
er than the accepted Library of Congress ab- 
breviations in such headings as (p. 74): 

Great Britain. Army. 
United States. Works progress administration. 


The much-disputed inversion form is apparent- 

ly also used in such headings as (p. 86): 

National education association of the U.S. Super- 
visors and directors of instruction, department 
of. 


Glancing at some of the subjects given on the 
specimen cards, one sees also that occasionally 
the subject subdivisions have been changed, as 
in (p. 76): 

1. Art—Per. and soc. publ. 


where Library of Congress practice would in- 
dicate two headings: 
1. Art—Period. 2. Art—Societies. 


Likewise, some minor differences in collation 
forms can be noted, such as ‘‘40 col’d pl.” rather 
than the more usual ‘‘40 col. pl.” 


Perhaps one result of studying a volume such 
as this that is as important as the purely textual 
criticism is consideration of the importance of 
such manuals to the library profession as a 
whole. Here we have a codification of the rules 
and practice that are to govern the work of 
dozens, if not hundreds, of workers and the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars. The work of 
formulating, compiling, and editing such codes 
should be considered a job for the best brains in 
the profession—a job for alert, keen, learned 
workers who are mature people and who daily 
effect a difficult equipoise between “Is it ex- 
pedient?” and “Is it sound ? Does it have sur- 
vival value?” 

In eleven years of intensive cataloging ex- 
perience and three years of the more contempla- 
tive consideration that retirement to the side 
lines means, I have noticed no library worker 
more subject to wearing, demanding, exacting 
pressures than is the head cataloger of a large 
and important library who fully understands 
and accepts his responsibility. 

Under him he often has the assistant who, not 
finding in the work the excitement demanded by 
a faulty nervous system, fails to adjust himself 
to a steady rhythm of dependable production 
but sporadically pecks at the work, constantly 


suggesting changes that would result in negligi- 
ble gain at the cost of endless hours of involved 
work; or, at the other extreme, the assistant who 
retreats into the comforting security of slavish 
following of the rules—old rules, any rules, so 
long as they offer escape from the more difficult 
task of thinking, considering, and making judg- 
ments and decisions. 

Over him he has the administrator, who asks 
only that the costs be kept down. 

Beside him he has the circulation and refer- 
ence librarians, who ask only that the informa- 
tion given be newer, fuller, and more detailed, 
and who wish only that the catalog instantane- 
ously answer each and every question that 
might pop into their own or anybody else’s 
mind. 

This is a fairly normal situation. Sometimes 
it is intensified by fellow department heads who, 
with dreams of ideological, if not territorial, ag- 
gression, think of the catalog department as a 
vassal state needing the guidance of a Master 
Race of Workers with “The Public,” a depart- 
ment fitted only to type on cards what it is told. 
At the same time, that same department is held 
accountable, years later, for the failure of some 
of the decisions made. 

The solution to the situation certainly does 
not lie in bitter grumbling or frustrated com- 
plaining. It lies in the positive action of recruit- 
ing for cataloging able and intelligent young 
men and women of sound judgment who have 
the personal traits of keen alertness, self-con- 
fidence, perception, flexibility, and balance and 
then, and most important of all, giving them an 
army of expert typists and the best modern 
mechanical tools that exist. Such people would 
be able to withstand aggressive and demanding 
pressure groups, while at the same time they 
were making (in conference with all their fel- 
low-workers) decisions that would indeed com- 
bine “soundness” and “survival value” with 
functional adjustment to everyday needs. They 
would aim at adaptability while at the same 
time decrying appeasement. They might well 
have as their credo the illuminating Frank Lloyd 
Wright life-motto: “Form follows function.” 
Then, indeed, the New Era will have arrived. 

In the meantime, this little volume will be 
one of the tools which that “‘intelligent, keenly 
alert’”’ cataloger will want to have on his refer- 
ence shelves. 

Amy Woop NyHoLM 
General Library 
University of California 
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